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PREFACE. 


Small though this volume be, I feel assured that it 
will be found to contain a vast deal of information 
useful to the would-be caniologist, and to all lovers of 
the dog — that truest and most faithful of all domestic 
animals. 

Much of the information published in these pages 
is of a nature quite unique, and has never before been 
given to the public. I myself have had an experience 
of twenty years in connection with every description of 
dogs, and, I believe, know exactly the kind of know- 
ledge needed by any one who has newly taken to the 
fancy ; and it is precisely this information that I have 
endeavoured to embody in the present work. 

In Chapter II. — at the end — I have given a short 
description of the bones of the canine skeleton, which, 
concise though it be, I hope will be found of some 
utility. 
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In Chapter III. the words and phrases generally 
used in reports of dog shows, and which are usually 
quite unintelligible to the young fancier, are alpha- 
betically arranged and briefly described. 

In Chapter IV., having possessed himself of some 
slight knowledge of the internal osseous structure of 
the dog, the reader will be in a position to study 
externals ; consequently he and I take a stroll 
through a dog-show together, and see what we do 
see. 

In Chapters V. to IX. inclusive, the points of the 
various breeds are given. 

In order to make assurance doubly sure, and 
render these chapters more than usually correct and 
orthodox, and fit to be used as the highest authority 
on points of dogs, as understood at the present day, 
the proof sheets were submitted for correction and 
revision to five of the best judges living — namely, 
S. E. Shirley, Esq., M.P., Ettington Park, Stratfofd- 
on-Avon; W. Lort, Esq., Yockleton Hall, near 
Shrewsbury ; the Rev. J. C. Macdona, Cheadle 
Rectory, Cheshire; the Rev. G. F. Lovell, of Oxford; 
and Edward Sandell, Esq., of London. I have here 
to heartily thank these gentlemen for the kindly way 
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in which they acceded to my request, and did all in 
their power to assist me to render my chapters on 
points the most trustworthy that could be written. 

I have also sincerely to thank Mr. Whitehouse, of 
Ipsley Court, for his kindness in sending me acjflitional 
information on Pointers. 

The chapters on purchasing dogs, on the manage- 
ment of the stud dog, on the management of show 
dogs, and on “ faking,” will, I hope, be found very 
useful, as well as that on breeding dogs for pleasure 
or profit. The characters of the different breeds, as 
well as their different uses, are given in the sixteenth 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

Whether called upon to administer to our pleasures 
or to add to our profits, no animal in the world, that 
has undergone domestication, works so cheerfully, or 
takes greater interest in the well-being of his owner, 
than our faithful friend, the dog. 

Ages and ages ago he was the servant and ally of 
mankind ; and as long as mankind exists on earth, he 
will always remain the same. It is, too, a strange 
fact, that the more highly civilised a nation is, the 
greater is its care and culture of the canine race, and 
the more highly bred are its dogs. Look at China, 
for example, or even native India — whose semi- 
civilisation seems to have been crystallised in the bud 
many, many hundreds of years ago — look at these 
nations, and look at their dogs — mongrel, gaunt, and 
thievish, and only half reclaimed from the wtld state. 

From nations I may descend to individuals ; and 
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I trust I may be excused for saying that, with few 
exceptions, I have never met a truly good man or 
woman of the world, who was ashamed to confess 
feeling partial to a beautiful well-bred dog. 

The wish to be possessed of good dogs is indeed 
with some quite a hobby, and it is a hobby I would 
much sooner see more than less of. Hobbies have 
their uses. The adoption of a hobby has saved many 
a life; for there is no better antidote against that 
life-worrying, vital-gnawing, nervous disease which 
goes by the name of ennui, at whose shrine hundreds 
of both sexes annually sacrifice their lives. With all 
due respect to other hobbies and fancies, I think 
there cannot be a nicer hobby than the canine. 

All speculation on the origin of the wild dog 
must always be hypothetical, and never can be 
profitable; but for the origin of our domesticated 
animals, I do not think we have far to seek, nor is it, 
in my opinion, difficult to understand. 

That all the different breeds of the dogs of the 
present day were descended from the same primitive 
race, I should deem it preposterous to advance, but 
I have no hesitation in believing that the breed of 
dog used by man in any given country was originally 
derived from the wild dog of that district — was, in 
fact, that wild dog tamed, domesticated, and trained. 
What these primary types of dogs were, it serves no 
useful purpose to inquire, and no doubt many of 
them are now exterminated — extinct. The fact that 
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all wild dogs are self-coloured does not militate 
against my theory — in the present unsatisfactory state 
of our knowledge of the laws of colour in animals 
it cannot. 

But all varieties of the domestic dog will freely 
and prolifically interbreed, and all wild dogs will not. 
This is true as far as my knowledge goes, and is 
the best part of the argument in favour of the 
derivation of every breed from one original type. 
Nevertheless, I submit that ages of companionship 
with mankind, as his servant, is quite enough to 
explain this. I need not remind my readers of the 
extraordinary influence the mind possesses over the 
body. Now, granting for a .moment, that my theory 
is correct, then, if we allow that the original varieties 
of wild dogs, although possessing many different 
instincts, had but little mind, that man formed, so to 
speak, the canine mind — and framed it must neces- 
sarily have been in all cases in the same mould as 
regards the attributes of love and fear, reverence for 
owner, and willingness to obey and serve the human 
race — can we wonder if the bodies of our domestic 
dogs have likewise become assimilated ? 

The dog himself, I have no doubt, took the initia- 
tive in bringing about his own domestication. Wild 
dogs hunted — and do still so hunt — in packs, and 
scoured the plains and wilds in search of their natural 
prey, but we can easily understand ho^, their food 
becoming scarce, and being weakened, perhaps, by 
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disease, they would attach themselves to towns, hang 
about the outskirts all day, and prowl at night 
through the streets, eating the refuse, and constituting 
themselves general scavengers. The longer they con- 
tinued at this work, the tamer they would become, 
till, at last, they would find they had no reason to 
shun the face of man, and could roam the streets to a 
certain extent unmolested, even by day. Their utility 
as scavengers would soon come to be recognised, 
it would become the custom of the people to throw 
the refuse food to the dogs at certain times of the 
day, by way of getting rid of it. Doubtless to see 
the dogs scramble and fight among each other, there 
would not be wanting people who took a delight in 
this periodical feeding. 

The first lesson the dog would learn then, would 
be to expect. He would learn to wait, and wait with 
patience, and by-and-by he would come to receive 
his food with a certain amount of expressed joy, 
amounting almost to gratitude to the giver. But the 
natives themselves must have been civilised before 
the dogs could be properly tamed, and thus years, 
and in some cases ages, would elapse before the stray 
cur would be admitted into even the courtyard of the 
house from which he received his daily dole. But 
gratitude on the part of the dog must have been the 
first link in the chain that binds the faithful animal to 
his master. 

We may fancy the first timid caress from the dog, 
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the wet nose thrust shyly into the master’s palm, or 
fhe warm tongue carried over his naked foot. We may 
fancy him following his owner on the street, coyly and 
half fearfully at first, but getting more bold as time 
went on, until it would become his regular custom to 
accompany his master afield, and even to identify 
himself in some measure with his pursuits. Gratitude 
would soon begin to teach him what his master 
would like to do, and to be done, and knowing this 
he would endeavour to assist as far as in him lay. 
Love and respect would teach obedience, and this 
obedience would of course pave the way for the 
dog’s training and thorough domestication. 

***** * 

To learn the points and characteristics of all breeds 
of dogs is a very difficult matter, and takes a vast deal 
of experience. It is necessary, indeed, to be very 
much among them to get a perfect knowledge of 
them. I have heard it said, and very often too, that 
no man can know thoroughly more than five or six 
breeds or classes. Well, for that matter, you never 
can know dogs thoroughly ; but I could at this 
moment give you the names of several gentlemen 
who are very excellent “ all-round ” judges. 

In my capacity of representative of many influential 
sporting journals, I have been thrown very much 
among dogs of all kinds, and have come in contact 
with exhibitors of every class, and, of course, have 
had to submit to the usual amount of “button- 
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holing” by men who wanted my opinion about 
their dogs, and I have oftentimes been sorry that 
exhibitors, and the public in general, do not take 
the trouble to learn a little more about dogs than 
they do. If you ask them why they do not, their 
answer generally is that they gladly would learn, 
were the subject not so vast. They are right, it is a 
vast subject to obtain a thorough and deep know- 
ledge of ; but by a very short course of study, and by 
keeping open eyes and open ears, one can very soon 
come to learn exactly what is wanted and what 
is not wanted in the show-ring, as well as the 
reasons annexed thereto. 

My object in writing the following pages is four- 
fold : — 

First, I wish to point out to the reader the 
simplest and best method of getting at the points 
of the different breeds — of becoming, in fact au fait 
in the fancy. 

Secondly, to present the reader with a useful 
guide to the breeding and rearing of prize dogs, 
with a view both to pleasure and profit. 

Thirdly , to give the reader a few hints which 
shall stand him in good stead when he wishes to 
buy a dog, so that he may not be so easily deceived 
by unprincipled dog-dealers. For every one will 
admit that it is just as well to have a well-bred 
dog at one’s heels as to have a mongrel, and I main- 
tain it is better, although the dog should merely be 
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wanted as a companion, and nothing else. I some- 
how never feel the same respect for a man who allows 
himself to be accompanied by a badly-bred cur, 
for dog and master are so very often of one type. 
It is surely right, then, that an intending purchaser 
should know something of the points of the breed 
of dog he wants to secure. 

Fourthly , I wish to combat the fallacy, so com- 
mon among the non-doggy portion ' of the public, 
that the points of dogs are only judges’ fancy. 

The classification I give of dogs in chapters V., 
VI., VII., VIII., and IX., is not that adopted at our 
large shows; it may be better or worse, or neither 
better nor worse ; I merely give it for convenience 
sake, and because it appears to me a handy one 
for the study of dogs. Now before going any 
further, let us, the reader and myself, have a distinct 
understanding. Remember, then, that I make no 
pretence in these pages to lead you deeply into the 
study of caniology, but I do undertake to give 
you a fair start on the road, so that it may become 
a pleasure to you to notice the characteristics and 
qualities of any breed of dog with which you may 
come into contact, and a pleasure also, to go more 
fully into the subject both by reading larger works, 
or by studying the dogs on the benches and in the 
show-ring. 

In this book, indeed, I merely give you the 
rudiments, as it were, of caniology, but you must 
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try to remember, what many would-be dog-fanciers 
seem to forget, that you must commence at the begin- 
ning in the study of dogs, as well as in the study 
of anything else — for you didn’t learn to read before 
you had first mastered your a-b, ab’s. There is no 
royal road to learning, and the book in your hand 
may thus prove a boon to you. 

Again, although I do not go very deeply into 
the subject — in truth, if I did, the book would be 
merely more cumbersome, and perhaps not more 
useful — the reader may rely upon it, that I give no 
information which is not strictly orthodox. In 
order to insure its being so, I have not depended 
entirely on my own knowledge, but have not hesi- 
tated to consult with the best breeders and best 
circuit judges of the present day, so that I have 
the pleasure of presenting to the reader not only 
a digest of my own knowledge and experience, 
but the essence and pith of their opinions as well. 

No one, I think, who makes himself acquainted 
with the contents of this work, and at the same 
time takes the trouble to examine well the dogs he 
may meet on the benches of any show, can fail to 
gain a good sound knowledge of their beauties and 
points. 

Once more, I beg to assure the reader that I 
have spared neither time nor pains in the produc- 
tion of this guide, and in return I shall not think 
myself sufficiently repaid by a simple perusal of 
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its pages ; I wish them to be read and studied. The 
fact is, I would wish every one to be, like myself, 
a dog-fancier, certain in my own mind that the 
pleasure and profit gained by the study of dogs, 
amply repay one for the trouble of acquiring a know- 
ledge of their points. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On the Supposed Origin of the Different Breeds, and 
a Description of the Bones of the Skeleton. 

In a small work like the present I can but merely 
give an outline of the supposed origin of the different 
breeds. I say “ supposed,” because nothing is certain, 
and old books are hardly worth anything, because 
they are not trustworthy. If the reader be a student 
of natural history, he will understand me when I say 
there is very little confidence to be placed in some of 
even the greatest of ancient authorities, and now-a- 
days, if one wants to get a real knowledge of anything 
in the shape of science, he will find he has to work 
pretty much alone. 

The Bloodhound , or Sleuth-hound , has long been 
an inhabitant of Britain, and is mentioned in history 
as early as the reign of Henry III. He was last 
used in Scotland for tracking the deserters from the 
mines. The name Sleuth-hound, or Slough-hound, 
comes from the dogs having been used to track their 
prey over “ sloughs ” or marshes. 

The Greyhound . — The modern animal is very 
different from the ancient, which was a rougher and 
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far less elegant dog; coat and size varied with the 
climate in which he lived. The Greyhound is of very 
remote lineage ; even the ancient Greeks are supposed 
to have had a breed of this sort. Greyhounds were 
introduced into this country in the days of Elfric, 
Duke of Mercia. 

The Deerhound . — One of the oldest breeds, and 
probably an imported one. Some authorities think 
him identical with the old strong Irish Greyhound, 
and say he is probably the last remnant of the 
Boarhound. 

Foxhounds . — Supposed to be a cross between the 
old Southern Hound and the Gaze, or old-fashioned 
Greyhound. 

The Harrier is the dwarf Foxhound, and the 
Beagle is a smaller hound still. 

The Otterhound is now a distinct breed, probably 
a cross at one time between the Southern Hound and 
Rough Terrier. Otter-hunting was practised in the 
days of King John. 

The Setter used to be called a “Setting Spaniel,” 
and was Known in England long before the Pointer, 
and was probably first introduced by the Romans. 

The Pointer . — Supposed to be originally brought 
from Spain, at a much later date than the Setter. 

The Retriever . — A breed originally between the 
Spaniel and Newfoundland or Labrador. 

The Spaniel is a dog of Spanish origin, hence the 
name. Supposed by some to be the parent of the 
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Newfoundland, and also of the Setter, although some 
believe that the Setter is the origin of the Spaniel. 

The Newfoundland comes originally from New- 
foundland or Labrador, and is now naturalised in this 
country, where the largest and best dogs are bred. 

The St. Bernard, sometimes called the Alpine 
Dog, or Alpine Spaniel, or Bernardine, or Alpine 
Mastiff, is in all probability a cross between the 
Mastiff and the Wolfhound. They have now, how- 
ever, come to be a distinct breed. 

The Scotch Collie is quite a pure and distinct 
breed, and belongs probably to the oldest race of 
dogs in the world. Some believe that it is directly 
descended from the fox. 

The Dalmatian is an imported dog, as his name 
indicates. He is sometimes called the Spotted Car- 
riage-dog, and at times the Plum-pudding dog. In 
his own country he is trained to do duty with the 
sportsman. 

The Bulldog is a thorough old-fashioned British 
dog. There is no importation, apparently, about him. 
He seems to be indigenous to the soil. We find him 
mentioned as a Bulldog — that is, a bull-baiting dog — 
as far back as the early part of 1600. 

The Mastiff is another old-fashioned British dog, 
and a dog that was known long, probably, before 
the Christian era. I myself favour the idea that he is 
the father of the Bulldog, but this question is too long 
to enter into here. 
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Terriers . — Volumes could be written about these 
game little dogs. Originally, I have no doubt, they 
were all of one breed, or rather all of no breed at all, 
merely differing in coat and colour, the darker and 
rough-haired ones being mostly confined to the North, 
the lighter in colour and smooth-coated being dogs of 
the South. It has taken hundreds of years to bring 
them to the state of perfection in which we now 
find them, and climate and use have had much to 
do with it. 

The Pug . — Great are the disputes about his origin. 
Some say it was imported from Holland ; others, 
that it is allied to the Bulldog, with a dash of the 
Danish. 

The Italian Greyhound is imported from Italy and 
the South of France, and is doubtless descended from 
the common Greyhound, but dwarfed by climate, &c. 

The Maltese Toy is not now imported from Malta, 
being seldom or never seen pure there. In the year 
of our Lord 25 it was imported into Greece from 
Malta, and was even then a great pet with ladies. 

The Pomeranian , or Foxdog, now well known in 
this country, was formerly a great favourite in Ger- 
many, to which country it came from the East. 
Some say the original of this dog is a Chinese dog 
which it is usual to fatten and kill ; but this is only 
conjecture. 

The King Charles' and Blenheim are both very 
ancient and well-known dogs. There is a dog in 
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Japan very like the former, and it is just possible that 
we have to look to that country for its origin. It 
used to be, and still is, a great favourite among ladies 
in high life. The Blenheim is also probably derived 
from the Japanese, and comes to us from Spain. It 
has been known as the Blenheim for over 150 years, 
but is much crossed and mixed up with the King 
Charles’. 

The Poodle , the last dog I shall here mention, has 
long been known not only in this country, but in 
France, and Spain, and Italy, and was fashionable in 
the days of Van Eyck, Diirer, and Hogarth. 


THE BONES OF THE CANINE SKELETON. 

The first portion of the skeleton which claims our 
attention is the skull. The shape of this extremity 
is familiar to every one, and differs in the various 
breeds, being more elongated in the greyhound, for 
instance, than in the Bulldog or Newfoundland, where 
it forms a well-rounded dome, with a wide cranial 
cavity, or brain-pan. All that it is necessary for the 
reader to note is — 

1.* The General Configuration of the Skull and 
its different shapes according to breed, bearing in 
mind that nearly all the breeds are well developed as 
regards brain-pan. 

2. The Nasal Bone, well developed in the dog. 

# The numbers refer to the illustration on page 28. 
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3. The Occipital Bone , also well developed. This 
portion of the dog’s head is called the occiput. 

4. The Orbital Cavity of the Eye. 

5. The Superior Maxilla , or upper jaw. 

6. The Inferior Maxilla, or lower jaw. The teeth 
of the two jaws in the majority of breeds ought to 
meet evenly in front ; in other breeds, as the Bull, the 
King Charles’, &c., the under jaw projects more or 
less. 

7. The Teeth. — Unlike the cat, who has to be 
content with thirty teeth, the dog is liberally supplied 
with these useful weapons, having, when full-grown, 
forty-two — viz., 12 incisors, 4 canine or tusks, and 
26 molars ; 20 teeth in the upper, and 22 in the lower 
jaw. 

Dogs begin to get their first or milk teeth at a 
month old, and the permanent teeth ought to be all 
perfect when the animal is six and a half months old. 

8. The Temporal Bone, more prominent in some 
dogs than in others. 

We next come to the Vertebral Column. This 
column or spine is designed by Nature for the pro- 
tection of the nervous spinal column, a continuation 
of the brain matter. From this column nerves escape 
by foramina through the vertebrae, to be distributed 
to all the various organs, muscles, and bones of the 
body. The vertebral column is also a support to the 
limbs and the whole osseous system. The spine is 
composed of small round perforated bones called 
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vertebrae, beautifully hinged together. They are 
divided into — 

9. The Seven Cervical Vertebrce, corresponding 
to the neck of the animal. 

10. The Thirteen Dorsal Vertebrce — the back. 

11. The Seven Lumbar Vertebrce — the loin. 

12. The Three Sacral Vertebrce , forming a portion 
of the pelvis, and 

13. The Caudal Vertebrce, forming the bones of 
the tail, or stern, and numbering (if left alone) from 
16 to 21. 

The bone marked 14 in the illustration is the 
principal bone of the pelvis, and is termed the os 
innominatum. Hinged to this by a ball and socket 
joint is 

15. The Femur — the thigh-bone — a long, sturdy, 
and strong bone, jointed by its lower extremity to 
three bones, namely — 

16. The Patella, or knee-pan ; and 

17. The Tibia , which gives its chief support to the 
patella, and is the principal bone of the leg or hock, is, 
like the femur, a long, strong bone, but differently 
shaped. The other bone of the leg is 

18. The Fibula, a much more slender bone, situated 
on the outer portion of the tibia, and joined to that 
bone by a strong fibrous tissue. 

19. The Bones of the Hock Joint. 

20. The Foot Proper, commencing at the hock 
joint, comprises the calcaneus — or heel-bone — the 
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astragalus , the schaphoid , three cuneiform bones ; five 
metatarsal bones — the longest bones in the foot (one 
of these metatarsals is only rudimentary) ; and the 
first, second, and third phalanges, ending in the nails. 

The ribs of the dog are in number thirteen at each 
side. They are articulated to the vertebrae above 
and partly to the sternum, or to each other beneath. 
The ribs of nearly all classes of well-bred dogs ought 
to be well sprung. 

The Sternum, or breast-bone (No. 21), is a flattish or 
scimitar-shaped bone, composed of several pieces 
joined together, and lying underneath the ribs, at the 
lower portion of the chest. It needs little further 
description here. 

The shoulder in the dog is composed of two bones, 
the Clavicle and (22) the Scapula. The former of these 
barely needs mention, so unimportant and rudimen- 
tary is it. 

The Scapula or shoulder-blade is a much more im- 
portant bone. It is flat, broad, and moderately 
strong, especially towards its lower portion, where it 
articulates with the humerus. Its shape can be seen 
from a glance at the illustration. In most dogs, 
especially sporting dogs, this bone should slope well 
backwards. On the outer surface a strong bony ridge 
descends for the attachment of the muscles. 

23. The Humerus is the one single bone of the 
arm. It is a long bone, very strong, and somewhat 
bent or curved. 
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The bones of the forearm are two, namely — 

24. The Radius , and 

25. The Ulna. In the human being the radius is 
much the stronger bone, and the two lie parallel. In 
the dog the two bones are about equal in size, the 
ulna being thicker at its upper portion, and the radius 
stronger at its lower. Again, the bones are not per- 
fectly parallel, but slightly, or in a very small degree, 
positioned like a St. Andrew’s cross. These two 
bones are hinged to each other at the upper and 
lower surfaces. 

From the lower portion of these two bones the 
forefoot proper commences, comprising the following 
bones, viz. — 

Seven carpal bones, corresponding to the human 
wrist-bones, five metacarpal bones, corresponding to 
the bones joining the wrist to the fingers in the 
human subject (the bones that are in the back of the 
hand), and the five digits or fingers, which in the dog 
are analogous to those of the human skeleton. Each 
digit is composed of three columnar bones. Lastly, 
they are united at their extremities to the nails, which 
grow therefrom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Words and Phrases generally used in the Fancy, 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

THERE are no names so expressive as those which 
grow on one, which come into one’s mind on the spur 
of the moment, nobody knows whither. I myself 
keep a great many pets of all sorts, from white rats 
upwards in the scale of existence and animal civilisa- 
tion to Newfoundland dogs, but I never name any 
one of them except the dogs. The names of the 
others seem to be hatched in my brain without any 
effort of mine, and when fully fledged, out they come 
unawares, and very appropriate they always are, being 
born as it were of some particularity or character in 
the animals in question. So it is with many of the 
terms used in the fancy to describe the dogs we 
meet on the show-benches ; the words force them- 
selves on you as it were. Slang may be vulgar, but it 
is exceedingly expressive at times, as the young 
reader may perceive by glancing at some of the 
words and their meanings which I here append. It is 
not intended to be a complete list by any means, but 
such as it is, it may be found useful. 
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Apple-headed. — A term used to designate the peculiar 
roundness of the black-and-tan Toy Terrier. This roundness is 
considered a point of beauty by some judges. 

Beltons (Blue and Lemon). — The spotted or flecked 
Laverack Setter. 

Babbler. — A dog that gives too much tongue when 
working. Generally applied to those Spaniels which ought to 
be mute. 

Broody. — A broody bitch— one that, from its length and 
conformation, gives evidence of being a likely mother. 

Blood.— A blood — a dog with every appearance of high 
breeding. 

Brisket. — The chest — of a Setter, for instance. 

Blaze. — The white line up the face of some breeds, such as 
the St. Bernard, Scotch Collie, or Blenheim. 

Button-ear. — A term used to define the peculiar shape of 
some Bulldogs’ ears. 

Braque. — A German name given to a Dachshund of 
unusual size. 

Cat-footed. — Having a foot like a cat — the orthodox foot 
for Greyhounds and nearly all other dogs. 

Cobby. — An expression used in describing some Fox Terriers, 
with reference to their symmetry and well-knit appearance. 

Condition. — A dog’s being in condition means that he is 
in a state of perfect health ; just enough flesh, and no more, and 
his coat in excellent order. 

Character. — When a dog shows character, he shows in a 
marked manner the points of the breed to which he belongs. 

Crest. — The upper ridge or portion of a dog’s neck. Gene- 
rally applied to sporting dogs, as the Setter. 

Comb Fringe. — The beautiful straight fringe of feather that 
droops from the tail of a Setter. 

Dewlap. — That portion of loose skin that hangs from the 
throat of some dogs, as the Bloodhound and Bulldog. 

C 
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Dewclaw. — An extra claw found on the inside of the lower 
portion of the hind leg of many^dogs, especially the St. Bernard, 
where it is admissible. In the Newfoundland it is not, but it is 
often seen on the Scotch Collie. It is usually cut off when 
found in puppies where its presence would not enhance, or 
would spoil them for show purposes. 

Faking. — Interfering with a dog’s natural appearance for 
the sake of hiding defects, as dyeing a Retriever’s breast, if 
white ; or pulling the flag, if any, from a curly-coated Retriever’s 
tail. “ A Fake” is the deed done. 

Flews. — The chaps or hanging lips of a dog, as the Blood- 
hound. 

Frill. — The beautiful half-crescentic mass of feather under 
a Scotch Collie’s throat. 

Flag. — A term applied to the drooping feather on some 
dogs’ tails, as that of the flat-coated Retriever. 

Feather. — A word used to describe the long hair and locks 
in a dog’s coat, and the coat of long-haired dogs generally. 

Fiddle-headed. — A very expressive term, used to define 
the lantern jaws of some big badly^bred Mastiffs. 

Felted. — When the long feather of a Collie or Retriever 
gets matted into masses that bid defiance to anything short of 
scissors, it is said to be “ felted,” a condition which is a disgrace 
to the dog’s owner. 

Fixed. — Means astonished. Judges are fixed by some par- 
ticularly and rarely bred dogs. 

Hare- FOOT. — Synonymous with spoon-foot ; defining the 
shape of foot some dogs have, as the Pug, which has the toes 
well split up, as in the hare. 

Hover. — The bed or nest of the otter, generally built of 
6traw or stubble, withered grass, and weeds, in a hollow of bank 
or rock by the river-side. 

Haw. — The reddish portion of the inner eyelid of the dog, 
shown in the Otterhound, Bloodhound, and St. Bernard. 
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Kissing-spots. — The spots on the cheeks of some Toys and 
others ; as the mole on the cheektof the Pug. 

Landseer. — A name given by the author, and now generally 
adopted, to the great white-and-black Newfoundland, which the 
immortal painter so loved to portray. 

Lippy. — Applied to hanging lips of some dogs where hanging 
lips should not exist, as in the Bull Terrier. 

Lengthy. — Possessing length of body, as the Newfoundland 
ought to do. A Skye is long, a Newfoundland or St. Bernard 
lengthy. 

Leather. — The skin. Especially applied to the dog’s ear. 

Lady Pack. — Hounds are usually hunted in packs all of one 
sex. The bitches are called the “ lady pack.” 

Level. — A term used to describe some Fox-terriers. A 
dog’s teeth are said to be level when the jaws are neither over- 
hung nor underhung. You cannot put your nail behind a tooth 
when the mouth is closed. 

Leggy. — Having the legs too long in proportion to the body. 
“Shaped like a milking-stool” (Idstone). 

Mane. — The feather which is massed on the shoulders of the 
Collie and Newfoundland. That on the breast of the Blenheim 
is also called the “ mane,” which is quite a subversion of the 
term. 

Massiveness. — A term applied to the body of a good New- 
foundland or St. Bernard, and descriptive of the solidity of 
frame. 

Pasterns.— T he ankles. 

Pig-jawed. —Having jaws in the formation of a pig. Applied 
to Setters when the upper jaw protrudes. 

Peaked. — A word used to define the formation of some dogs’ 
craniums, as that of the Bloodhound and Irish Setter. 

Piley. — Applied to the coats of some dogs, as the Dandie, 
signifying that the coat is a mixture of hardish and soft hair. 

Pencilled ToES.—The toes of a well-bred black-and-tan 
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Terrier are “pencilled,” or marked with black upon the upper or 
convex portion. A point of btauty. 

Pinwire. — Descriptive of the coats of some Terriers. 

Quality. — A term difficult to translate. It signifies that 
mixture of blood and breediness that you see in many good dogs, 
notably sporting dogs. It is seen in shape, and coat, and eye, 
and delicacy of form, &c. 

Ring-tailed.— The word tells its own tale. It is seen in the 
tails of some Deerhounds. 

Rose-ear. — Another form of ear of Bulldog. This ear 
“ folds at the back, and the tip laps over outwards, showing part 
of the inside ” (Idstone). 

Stern. — The tail. Mostly used in sportin g parlance. 

Stifle. — The joint next the buttock. 

Stocky. — A bitch is called stocky when she looks as if she 
could throw good pups and be a good mother. 

Stop. — The hollow or indentation between the eyes of some 
breeds, as the Bulldog, the King Charles, &c. 

Sting. — A dog’s tail is sting-like when it is broad at the base 
and tapers to a fine point, as in the well-bred Pointer. 

Slut. — B itch, or lady-dog. Not often used. 

Snipey. — A dog’s muzzle, when long, narrow, and peaked, is 
so designated. 

Snapdog, or Whippet. — A kind of small Greyhound, used 
in some countries for rabbit-coursing. 

Scimitar, or Sabre Curve.— Words used to define the 
correct carriage in the tail of the Setter. 

Throatiness. — Looseness of the skin of the throat, or dew- 
lap. Quite correct in the Bulldog and Dachshund, for example, 
but intolerable in the Pointer. 

Tongue. — Equivalent to voice. 

Tulip-ear. — Partly pricked, and drooping at the tip. 

Thumb-mark. — An obliquely-shaped black mark crossing 
the foot of a well-bred Black-and-tan above the toes. 
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Tight-lipped. — H aving no flew ; as in the fighting Bull- 
and-terrier Dog. 

Weedy. — A very expressive word, as applied to a dog who 
looks leggy, thin, badly-bred, and apparently going to seed. 
Whippet.*— .SV* Snapdog. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

First Lessons in Caniology, and a Run through a 
Dog Show. 

In subsequent chapters of this book, I flatter my- 
self, there will be found matter which the older 
and more advanced student of caniology may read 
with some degree of profit, but I must not here lose 
sight of the fact that these pages are principally 
written for the guidance of the would-be dog-fancier. 
I must therefore lead such a one as gently and 
gradually on as possible. Let me, then, for once 
presume that some one is reading these lines who, 
although he loves and is fond of dogs, and even 
attends shows, does not in reality know one breed of 
dog from another. Will such a reader therefore 
accompany me now in imagination on a tour through 
the Crystal Palace Show ? I know for certain that 
thousands pay to go into this show, walk all round, 
staring about them, wondering here and admiring 
there, fondling one dog and starting back in terror 
from the benches of others, marvel at all the prize 
dogs, and come out again precisely as wise as when 
they entered. 

The first part of the show I shall take you to is 
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at the far end, where, embowered in trees, ferns, 
and exotic shrubs and evergreens, stand row upon 
row of pretty little zinc cages and small polished 
mahogany boxes with glass fronts, inside of which, 
reclining on cushions of crimson or blue, you may 
perceive some of the loveliest little dog creations, 
that you could well expect to meet outside the 
realms of Fairyland, or the happy hunting-ground. 
What is that tiny wee black-and-tan thing, not a bit 
bigger than your two hands, with a shivery little 
body, and a little apple-shaped head, and watery, 
pleading beads of eyes that glance up into your face, 
as if imploring you to tell it what all the row and din 
are about, and what all that multitude of strange faces 
means ? That is a Toy tan Terrier, and doesn't weigh 
over two pounds with its jacket on, although fully 
grown ; and yonder blue thing of the same shape, 
that doesn’t seem to have a single hair on all ifc> 
body, is another. They have first and second prizes, 
and are proud accordingly, or their mistresses are 
for them, and it all comes to the same. 

Next you see two such pretty, pretty little 
doggies — so pretty that you don’t know which to 
admire first, or which the most, and when you do 
take your eye off the one it is only to turn it lovingly 
towards the other, and vice versa. Neither is larger 
than an ordinary cat. The one is pure white, and with 
wool like an Angora rabbit all over it, from which 
its pretty eyes, half hidden, peep out at you as if it 
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longed to be kissed — a Maltese Poodle. The other 
has long, soft, silky hair all over its body, so that 
you can’t be sure whether it has any eyes or not, and 
the hair is silver-grey on the back, and changes to a 
beautiful straw-colour where it leaves the body and 
sweeps over the cushion — one of Mrs. Foster’s lovely 
Yorkshire Terriers. 

But here is another long silky-haired darling 
of a beautiful black-and-tan, whose face you can 
see, because it isn’t all covered with a curtain of 
feather. Its nose is black and short, and apparently 
broken back ; its head is round, its ears long, and 
drooping to its cheeks, and its eyes large, dark, 
lustrous, watery, and wondering. That is a King 
Charles’ Spaniel. Next comes one of much the same 
shape, though smaller, and with the same texture and 
length of coat, but its colour is white, with red ears, 
and prettily marked with red all over the body. 
You see before you the celebrated Blenheim. 

Now here comes little consequential. Doesn’t 
he look a thoroughly aristocratic little rogue ? wide- 
chested, b&ton-framed, hair as short as a blood 
mare's, a round bullet-head, with large protruding 
eyes as if he were about half-hanged, of a light 
fawn colour, and with a black mask like a miniature 
Mastiff. Ha ! you’ve guessed it, have you ? — the 
British Pug. 

Oh ! just look at this dear little, shivering little 
pet, that you could nearly swear a decent-sized 
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rat would devour. Why, looking at that doggie, 
you could fancy you were looking at a Qreyhound 
through a telescope with the wide end turned to your 
eye; that is, as you know, the Italian Greyhound. 
And I’ve had deer as pets on the Eastern shores 
of Africa, that that tiny thing would have been a 
staghound to. I can easily imagine fairies hunting 
in the New Forest such deer with such dogs. 

What are those ? Arctic foxes ? No, but really 
they are so very like these animals, all except the 
tails, that once when my captain’s dog killed one 
on the ice in Greenland I boldly asserted he had 
killed a Pomeranian dog. 

Now let us come forth from that abode of beauty 
and take a turn among the Terriers. All that row 
of short-haired, mostly white, cobby wee customers 
are Fox Terriers. Most of them have a patch on 
the eye or a patch on the ear, or a patch some- 
where, and their black eyes, well set in the head, 
dance and gleam like bottled wildfire. 

Pass on a little farther, and you will come to 
another race of white dogs, and still another race, 
and you, young reader, in your innocence will think 
they are all much the same. But the ears of these 
two classes are neatly cropped, and stand up, and 
they appear cut out for larger game, and some of 
them would tear you in pieces if they could. They 
are English Terriers, and Bull Terriers, and you’ll 
know more about them anon. And those dark 
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iron-grey doggies with long wiry hair, who look for 
all the world like as many yards of the Atlantic 
cable dressed in door-mats, are Skye Terriers. There 
are Dandies and Bedlingtons farther on, but they 
are much too difficult for you as yet. So on we 
go to the Bulldogs. No mistaking them, with 
their strong, muscular bodies, their sturdy legs, their 
broken-looking noses, and awful under-hung jaws, 
terrible appearance, and general toadiness. Come 
away ; some of them bite, while others are the dearest 
of pets in the world. 

You’ll know the Spaniels by their long ears, 
their great amount of feather, of many different 
colours, and by their size, being rather smaller than 
our English Sheepdog. 

Everybody, as soon as he is out of long petticoats, 
knows a Greyhound ; well, those bigger hounds of 
the same shape and make, with wiry coats of iron- 
grey or reddish fawn, are the noble animals with 
which Landseer and Scott have rendered us all so 
familiar — Scottish Deerhounds. Any novice can tell 
a Newfoundland from a Retriever, if only by his 
size, and the calmer, more aristocratic bearing of the 
former noble dogs. 

St. Bernards are larger still than Newfoundlands 
as a rule, but similarly shaped, and with the same 
look of thoughtful nobility. They are differently 
coloured, however, being light fawn or red and white, 
and either having long, rough coats or are smooth- 
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haired, and they ought to have a white rough around 
the neck and a white blaze up the face. 

Those tall, stately, shapely fellows, fawn-coloured, 
short-coated, with enormous massive heads and black 
or dark masks, are the Mastiffs. 

And, lastly, comes the grand old Bloodhound. 
I have only to mention two words and you will 
know him at a glance — “ Dignity and Impudence.” 

Now, then, there are two things I wish you to 
bear in mind, then we shall be able to go a step 
further, and study the points and characteristics of 
the different breeds. 

1. The points of any given dog, ought to prove 
the adaptability of that dog for the work which 
either Nature or man intended he should perform. 

2. In judging of the points of any well-bred 
dog, there are four things at least for which you 
must always look, viz., health, muscle properly posi- 
tioned, symmetry, and quality. The latter statement 
is self-evident. As a proof of this you have only 
to recall to mind a well-bred dog of any breed. 
Take the familiar Greyhound for example. Could 
anything be better adapted for speed than the shape 
of that animal ? Or, again, could anything be better 
formed for fighting than the long, lean, punishing 
head of that Bull Terrier, or for strength in swim- 
ming than the strong limbs, the paddle-like paws, 
and broad, buoyant chest of that noble Newfound- 
land ? Or look at that sturdy-limbed, muscular Bull- 
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dog, and fancy him pinning a bull. Look, too, at 
that Collie’s coat, what a protection against "the 
mountain mists sae rainy O ! ” and look at the 
same dog’s ears, half-cocked and “ ready, aye ready,” 
to detect the slightest sound or word of command. 
A few chapters farther on we will continue the 
interesting subject of the value of points. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Points of Field Dogs, including Deerhounds, 
Greyhounds, Otterhounds, Pointers, Setters, Re- 
trievers, Beagles, Foxhounds, Harriers, and 
Spaniels. 


I. — THE DEERHOUND. 

THESE noble animals are usually termed the Scottish 
Deerhound, and are beautifully fitted by nature for 
the duties they have to perform. They ought to be 
as like in shape to the English Greyhound as possible, 
with one or two exceptions. They are much stronger 
and rougher. A great deal of harm has been done to 
this fine old breed by crossing with the English Grey- 
hound, rough and smooth, neither of which seem to 
have imparted good qualities, while both have bad 
ones — bad coats and want of stamina being not the 
least of these. Large, weak feet are to be avoided. 
Some of the finest and handsomest of these picturesque 
animals have most defective feet. I need not say 
that, with such failings, they are useless for the purpose 
for which they are intended. 

Their shoulders should be obliquely placed, and 
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their ribs continued well aft, or there will be weakness 
and want of pace — obviously two serious defects. 
Coat is an essential point. It should be wiry and 
hard, especially along the back and shoulder-blades, 
but about one-half the specimens shown are linty- 
coated. Colour varies a good deal in different 
specimens. It is, of course, all of the same tone in 
each animal. I prefer the iron-grey, some a light 
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or reddish fawn. The brindle colour must not be 
forgotten. Light colours are objectionable, inasmuch 
as they are too easily seen in the hill. The head is 
the Greyhound head, so are the ears and neck. The 
stern should be nicely curved, but the ring tail is not 
objected to. The muscle ought to be lumped upon 
the hind-quarters. The largest dogs are not always 
the best. 
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II. — THE GREYHOUND. 

Head should be narrow and lean, but with 
sufficient muscle ; the nose should be straight, not 
Roman (this Roman nose spoils the appearance of 
many otherwise handsome Greyhounds) ; the nasal 
sinuses are not developed ; eyes full and bright, and 
spirited-looking ; ears elegant, small, and semi-erect — 
what is known to breeders as the modified tulip ear ; 
neck long and drake-like ; chest capacious as to lung- 
room, but deep , not wide ; shoulders deep, and narrow 
at the top, and placed obliquely, as in a racehorse ; 
forelegs straight and squarely placed on, and with 
good muscle, the forearm long, strong, and muscular ; 
feet compact and not too long (a Greyhound’s foot is 
never really cat-like) ; the ribs nicely arched ; hips wide, 
large, and muscular ; back long and strong, and none 
the worse if slightly arched ; the hocks and knees 
are placed low ; the coat is generally fine, though 
many good dogs have quite a coarse coat, as witness 
Peasant Boy ; the coat should be as glossy as satin ; 
the colour white, red, blue-and-white, fawn, black, 
red-and-fawn, but it is perfectly a matter of taste. 
However, black and black-and-whites have produced 
the largest number of winners ; this has been proved. 

III. — THE OTTERHOUND. 

There is something so dignified and noble about 
an Otterhound, that if you once see a good one you 
will not soon forget him. They are large dogs, and 
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very muscular, as they well need be, and good ones 
are now more scarce than they used to be, owing to 
their having been crossed in various ways, the worst 
cross, perhaps, being that of the Otter Terrier, inas- 
much as it dwarfed them, and imparted impudence 
rather than their chief characteristic, dignity. These 
dogs have the best noses of any dog ; on a cold scent 
they are truly wonderful. They beat the Foxhound 
hollow, and could pick up a scent after he had thrown 
up his head in despair. Notwithstanding their slow- 
ness, a cross with them might improve many a flashy 
pack of Foxhounds. That is, the first cross. The 
head is very grand in shape — “ something between a 
Foxhound and Bloodhound,” but more hard. Ears 
long and sweeping, but not feathered down to the 
tips ; eyes large, deeply set, and have a peculiarly 
thoughtful appearance, they show the “ haw ” ; nose 
large and well developed ; muzzle well covered with 
wiry feather ; nostrils expanding ; neck strong and 
muscular, but rather long ; the flews are well 
developed ; dewlap also loose and in folds ; chest 
deep, and not too wide ; back strong, wide, and 
arched ; shoulders ought to be sloping, but we seldom 
find them so ; arms and thighs well developed as to 
muscle ; stern like that of a rough Welsh Harrier, 
and moderately well coated ; coat, wiry-haired, hard, 
long, and close at the roots ; colour, grey, or buff, or 
yellowish, or black, or rufous red, mixed with black 
and grey. 

D 
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IV. — POINTERS. 

In size, Pointers are divided in our best shows into 
large, medium-sized, and small. The large dog ought 
to weigh over 70 lbs., bitch, 60 lbs. ; the medium dog 
from 50 lbs. to 70 lbs. nearly, bitch from 45 lbs. to 
60 lbs. ; the small dog must be under 50 lbs., and the 
bitch not more than 45 lbs. Head something of the 
style of the Foxhound, but finer ; the nose broad and 
square in front ; the lips, especially the upper, well 
developed, but not actually flewed, except the corners 
of the mouth ; the forehead ought to be nicely 
rounded, but not too much raised, and depressed in 
the centre — a stop between the eyes ; eyes full, 
animated, and lively ; ears thin, silky in texture, 
moderately long, and low set, and not showing too 
much of the inside. Some judges like an ear that 
inclines to short rather than long. In the liver-and- 
white the nose is black, but a black nose would be 
fatal to a lemon-and-white dog ; the nasal-bones 
depressed in a small degree in centre, and nose 
turning slightly up ; the head and muzzle ought to 
be longish, and the skin very soft and flexible ; neck 
long and clean, and elegantly set into the shoulders. 
This is most important ; without it no dog could go 
well or at any pace. No throatiness can be tolerated, 
and the neck is strong at union with body ; shoulders 
deep, and sloping, and muscular ; chest deep and not 
very wide, back ribs well ribbed up, and well sprung, to 
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give room for organs of digestion ; thighs muscular and 
well developed ; stifles well bent ; foot compact and 
strong-soled, and the foot a cat-foot, not a hare-foot ; 
the foot, moreover, must not turn out ; the fore-legs 
as straight as a dart ; pasterns straight and tendony ; 
tail broad at base, and tapering to a point like a 
“sting/’ A coarse stern indicates a cross somewhere, 
generally with the Hound. 

Colour and Coat . — The coat ought to be very 
short, and soft, and fine, and the skin thin and flexible. 
Most people, I think, in England, prefer the lemon- 
and-white to liver-and-white, or black, or black-and- 
white. I myself do, although I am far from despising 
the liver-and-white, and in Scotland I have shot over 
many a staunch and true pure black. And what 
better dog, for instance, than Mr. Statter’s Manton ? 

It is somewhat noteworthy that those beautiful 
lemon-and-whites, which, in the present day, are 
such favourites on the benches, and which Mr. White- 
house has for many years laboured so “eident” (to 
use a Scotticism) to bring to the front, should prove 
themselves just as good under the gun as they are in 
the ring, and vice versd. The noble old Hamlet, in 
1865, won at Southill, where the first field trial was 
held, and in 1867 he won the great sweepstakes at 
Bala, for Pointers and Setters. These, as far as I 
know, were the only times Hamlet appeared at a 
field trial, but since then there has scarcely been a 
trial in which some descendant of this dog has not 
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won a prize. I am told that, with the exception of 
Romp and Rapid (originally Rap), the Devon 
Pointers, who have gained so many prizes on the 
benches, never succeeded in winning at a trial without 
a cross of the Hamlet blood, but that with that cross 
they have done wonders. 

One word more and I am done with Hamlet, 
else I may seem somewhat invidious as regards other 
dogs. In 1874, out of the twenty-nine prize and 
commended Pointers, twenty-one were descendants of 
Hamlet, and in 1875, twenty out of twenty-six were 
the same. Well, some will tell me that lemon-and- 
white Pointers are favourites because they are such 
showy dogs. For my part, I like a good-looking dog, 
even in the hill ; but, nevertheless, a glance at what 
the lemon-and-whites have done with the gun will 
prove to any one that they are not mere benchers. 

Thirty or forty years ago there used to be a 
lovely breed of Pointer kept at Kenilworth. It was a 
pale fawn, with distinct white ticks. They were good 
dogs in the field, and I regret to say that they are 
now no more. The dogs distributed at the sale of 
the late Mr. Webb, of Strelley, near Nottingham 
(1845), did much to improve the breed of Pointer in 
this country. Mr. Lort — the father of the present 
Mr. Lort — bred most successfully from them, and so 
did Mr. George Moore, of Appleby. These two 
gentlemen for some years had quite the lead with 
Pointers. Of late, Mr. Whitehouse, of Ipsley Court, 
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and Lord Sefton, have been to the fore ; but his lord- 
ship for some years, it was said, reared too many 
puppies that were by his own dogs — and right enough 
there, but unfortunately the bitches were those sent 
by anybody, his lordship being too good-natured as 
to the use of his dogs. 


V. — SETTERS. 

Of these I shall mention three classes or varieties — 
i, the English Setter; 2, the Black-and-tan or 
Scotch Setter ; and 3, the Irish Setter. 

1. The English Setter . — The head should be long, 
and not heavy or deeply flewed, and from 4 to 4! or 
even 5 inches from the eye to the tip of the nose — 
there ought to be a stop between the eyes ; nose 
large, and nostrils expanded, point cold, and black, 
and wet ; nasal-bones slightly depressed in centre ; 
nose rather blunt than sharp ; jaws level ; lips not 
hanging much, but flewed at angles ; ears set low on 
the head, lobe-shaped, moderate in length, hanging 
nicely to the cheeks, and feathered at the upper 
portion, but not quite to tip — prick ears are an 
abomination ; eyes “ speaking ” and intelligent, and 
not weeping at the corners, which would indicate 
the Spaniel cross. Altogether the English Setter 
head is one that is difficult to describe, and really 
very few artists have succeeded in doing full justice to 
it on canvas. George Earl has perhaps been more 
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successful than any other in giving that loving, speak- 
ing look to the eyes of this most companionable of our 
sporting dogs. The neck muscular and lean, slightly 
arched, and clear-cut where it joins the head, and 
muscular at union with body — no throatiness ; 
shoulders deep, and sloping backwards ; forearm 
large, and straight, and muscular, and elbow well 
let down ; pasterns long and straight (sloping pasterns 
are much more excusable in the Setter than in the 
Pointer, and so are loose loins, although neither are 
desirable); the feet, all are agreed, should be close 
and compact (some prefer spoon-shape, others, cat- 
like feet ; the cat-like foot is most in favour, but 
some well-bred Setters have the hare-foot); the soles 
should be thick and strong ; the chest deep, but 
not too wide through the heart ; back straight and 
short from shoulder-blade to thighs ; thighs long, 
and stifles very well bent ; loins must not be slack 
or loose ; the stern should not be too long, it should 
be carried on a level with the back — the straighter 
the better — a slight scimitar curve being just ad- 
missible (some of the loveliest Setters seen at our 
best shows are spoilt by having great, sweeping, ill- 
carried sterns) ; there is no feather on lower part of 
tail close to root nearer than two inches, then a 
nice straight, comb-like fringe ; coat on head very 
short and silky, that of body long, straight, flossy, 
silky — the back of the legs and thighs all densely 
coated. I may add that the crouching attitude is 
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considered good by most judges. I should suspect 
a remote cross with the Pointer where a Setter per- 
sistently stood at its game. It is a curious fact 
that the first cross with the Pointer procures a 
“dropper,” while after-crosses on the Setter side, 
almost invariably throw dogs that stand to their 
game. Colour differs with different breeds. Feather- 
stone Castle and Naworth Castle breed, liver-and- 
white (the Naworth Castle breed have, as a rule, top- 
knots) ; Lord Lovat’s, black -white-and-tan ; the Earl 
of Seafield’s, black -white-and-tan and lemon-and- 
white; some Welsh Setters are milk-white; the 
Lort Setter, black-and-white and orange-and-white ; 
Laverack Setters, liver-and-white, black-grey or flints, 
blue, or lemon-and-white Beltons. 

Notwithstanding the cleverly-written, specious 
letters that are constantly appearing in our own, 
and in American sporting papers, running down 
the Laverack Setter, and praising some wretched 
ephemeral cross, there can exist no doubt in the 
minds of men who know what Setters should be, 
and who have had the good-fortune to possess 
pure Laveracks, that they are the best dogs of their 
day, for all the purposes for which Setters should be 
used, and where, I ask, would some Setter-breeders 
be without them ? 

2. The Black -and-tan Setter . — This is a very 
handsome dog, black-and-tan in colour (the original 
breed were black-white-and-tan — the black a raven 
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black, and the tan a rich red). They are sometimes 
called Gordon Setters. They are long in limb, rather 
loose in loin, and heavy in head. They are very 
showy and graceful in attitude. They do not, it is 
said, require water so often as the English Setters, 
but, as a rule, they are not at all favourites in the 
field. The colour, as I before said, was originally 
black-white-and-tan, and the change from the one 
colour to the other, was most observable from forty 
to fifty years ago, and the best specimens of the then 
new colour were to be met with in Leicestershire, from 
which county they spread rapidly northwards to the 
most distant parts of Scotland, where they are perhaps 
at this day more in favour than they are elsewhere. 

A very general opinion prevails that they do not 
stand hard and continuous work. They have excellent 
noses, and will do a little work in a very pretty style. 
In short, they are the otcl man’s Setter. 

3. The Irish Setter . — This is a very fast dog, and 
very enduring, and an excellent worker. They are 
said to be difficult to break, but this character has 
been made too much of. There are many strains of 
this now fashionable breed that are as docile, mild, and 
easy to break as any other Setter, and no more likely 
to go off their breaking. In their ability to do a lot of 
hard work they resemble the Laveracks and Lorts. 
They are deservedly great favourites. In colour they 
ought to be of a rich mahogany-red, without any 
tinge of black or mark of white; but many first-class 
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dogs have a little white. They are often found with 
white in the face and chest with the very highest 
points. They are long-headed, and long in neck 
and legs, with compact, small feet. Leatherhead, of 
Bell's Life, has advocated crossing with the Laverack, 
to regain size, lost by injudicious in-breeding. The 
cranium is peaked behind. There is also a separate 
breed of Irish Setter — red-and-white. They are first- 
class dogs. 

VI.— THE RETRIEVER. 

There are three different breeds usually named : 
i, the Black Flat-coated Retriever; 2, the Black 
Curly Retriever ; and 3, the Red Retriever. 

I. The Black Flat-coated Retriever. — Head: a 
good long head, with a capacious mouth and good 
teeth ; eye large, bright, and extremely intelligent ; 
ears not too large, low-placed, and set to the head, 
short feather on upper part, and bare towards the tips ; 
nose ought to be large, showing great development of 
nasal sinuses; shoulders deep and obliquely placed; 
loins and back, wide and strong ; thighs strong and 
muscular ; limbs as strong as a lion’s, and straight 
as an arrow ; feet round and compact, and toes well 
arched. The head should appear almost human, in its 
amount of sagaciousness and character. The head is 
covered with fine, very short hair. Colour a raven 
black ; coat very thick and warm, very straight and 
glossy — satiny, in fact ; stern well feathered, and 
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carried straight. These dogs in disposition appear 
timid, but they are very courageous in a fight. 

2. The Black Curly Retriever . — In general forma- 
tion, both this dog and the Red Retriever ought to be 
the same; but his coat is one mass of short, multitudi- 
nous, crisp curls. There ought to be no feather on 
the legs below the hocks, and no flag on the tail — 
nothing but the short, crisp, curls from the occiput to 
the point of the tail. The curly-coated dog is more 
leggy than the flat-coated. This breed is apt to be 
harder in the mouth, and not so easily taught. 

3. The Red Retriever . — Same points as last, and 
the same sort of coat, only the colour is a liver-red. 
There is also a breed of White Curly Retrievers 
coming into fashion. The size I like in a Retriever is 
about 25 in. at the shoulder. 

VII. — THK BEAGLE. 

Beagles are in a great many respects simply fancy 
editions of the Foxhound. From 14 to 14^ in. high 
is, I believe, the orthodox size, although we find them 
bigger, and often less. They are limited to 15 in. 
They ought to have beautiful hound-tan heads, and, 
indeed, they have much the character of the hound all 
over, in colour, coat, and shape. The eyes, however, 
are generally more prominent, the ears much longer, 
the feet hardly so round and compact, the pasterns 
weaker, and the whole make somewhat looser. 
The thighs attain a wonderful development, and 
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their perseverance in hunting is only equalled by the 
lovely music of their voices. 

VIII. — THE FOXHOUND. 

The head of this grand hound ought to be small 
and light, the forehead a little wrinkled, and the 
expression of the face extremely wise and sensible ; 
his neck should be thin, long, and clear, with no 
approach to throatiness ; ears set low, and lying close ; 
chest and ribs deep, the latter carried well back, and 
shoulders obliquely placed ; legs as straight as a dart, 
and bony and muscular ; feet round and cat-like 
(highly-arched toes look nice, but are apt to go down) ; 
the sole hard and staunch, which hardness it gains 
more by exercise than breed. A dog weak at the 
knees or out at the elbows, Beckford tells us, should 
never be taken into the pack. Back should be broad 
and straight ; loins strong and muscular, and some- 
times wheel-shaped ; hind-quarters strong, muscular, 
wide, and square, and the thighs long and well de- 
veloped; the stern is carried high and curved a little, 
and it ought to be thick and ropy, and at times brushy, 
and it is stingy at the end ; the coat ought not to 
be rough, although it ought to be close and abundant, 
and as smooth as possible ; the colour is a matter, I 
believe, of very little moment, although the Belvoir 
tan— viz, black-tan, with a little white, is a very 
fashionable colour. Hare-pied or badger-pied are 
sometimes favourites. There are also badger-tans, 
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hare-tans, and yellow and blue-mottles. A com- 
parison of the Vendee Staghound and the French 
Foxhound engravings given in this article will supply 
the reader with an idea of the shape and form of the 
modern Foxhound. The smaller engraving might 
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pass for an excellent Harrier ; but the amateur must 
bear in mind that the Harrier’s ears are never rounded, 
while those of the Foxhound always are. 

IX. — THE HARRIER. 

The Harrier, in shape and general appearance, 
resembles the Foxhound. Indeed it is no uncommon 
thing for masters of Foxhounds to dispose of their 
undersized draft to masters of Harriers. The bitches, 
being smaller than the dogs, are those usually chosen. 

In our crack packs of Harriers, such as those of 
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Sir Vincent Corbet, Sir Thomas Boughy, and the late 
Charles Wickstead, colour and size were considered 
of importance, and it was a treat to see how “sorty” 
in all respects were the hounds in these lovely packs. 

In size, the Harrier ranges from 15^ up to 20 
inches at the shoulder. The colour is often different, 
hare-pied being much more commonly found in this 
breed than in the Foxhound. The blue-mottle is also 
a common colour of coat, and greatly admired. The 
head of the Harrier is not so light and airy, to all 
appearance, as that of the Foxhound, and the ears are 
finer. The Harrier ought to have the same deep body, 
sloping shoulders, muscular hind-quarters, compact 
feet, and neat flag as his big cousin the Foxhound. 
The Welsh Harrier, although somewhat rough and 
uncouth in appearance, has an excellent nose, and is 
well suited to the ground on which he is hunted. 

Many packs of so-called Harriers are kopt in 
the North of England, but they are too often a 
queer mixture, and much too big for hare-hunting. 
The pack owned and hunted by Mr. C. Walsh, of 
Kendal, does not come under this condemnation, for 
though his country is a hard one, he uses nothing but 
proper-sized Harriers, much to his credit be it said. 

X. — SPANIELS. 

Six distinct breeds of Spaniels are usually 
described : 1, the Irish Water Spaniel, which is 

really more of an Irish Poodle than anything else; 
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2, the Clumber Spaniel ; 3, the Sussex Spaniel ; 
4, the Norfolk Spaniel ; 5, the Cocker, or Field 
Spaniel ; 6, the English Water Spaniel. 

1. The Irish Water Spaniel . — This game and 
useful little dog stands about twenty-one inches high 
at the shoulder ; the ears are very large, and long, and 
pendant ; the head is rather large, with a round, well- 
developed forehead, and elegantly-formed, sharpish 
muzzle, not much less so than that of the Collie, 
but different in expression, which is in the Water 
Spaniel singularly comical at times. The best speci- 
mens of this breed, are in the hands of very few on 
this side of the Channel, notably Captain Willets, 
Mr. Fletcher, and a few breeders in the South of 
England. Perhaps, next to the Newfoundland, there 
is no dog fonder of the water than the Irish Water 
Spaniel, and he is most useful to fen and sea duck- 
shooters. The eyes are singularly bright and knowing; 
the face is smooth, and, hanging over it from the top 
of the cranium, is a beautiful top-knot, which hangs 
down, forming a peak, as it were ; the body is every- 
where adorned with long, crisp ringlets ; the tail is 
short and stiff, and tapering suddenly to a point ; legs 
covered with curls all round them ; colour, a very 
dark mahogany or liver-red. 

2. The Clumber Spaniel is rather a delicate dog, 
and difficult to rear. In shape, he is short on the 
legs, long and heavy-looking, and very strong in bone 
and muscle ; the head is large, heavy, and foolish- 
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looking (only poor specimens of the breed are long 
in the head) ; the eyes thoughtful, rather full, and 
deep-set ; the ears deep and short-coated — that is, 
the feather does not hide the leather ; the neck is 
strong ; the back straight and long ; chest broad ; 
shoulders strong and muscular ; ribs round, and 
back-ribs very deep ; all the limbs are very massive ; 
a good coat, with beautiful glossy, silky hair, but not 
over-long nor over-loaded, nor curly ; colour should 
be white, and a palish orange-red ; average weight, 
about fifty pounds. Really good Clumber Spaniels 
are now exceedingly rare. A few years ago good 
specimens of the breed were to be found at Clumber, 
in the hands of Mr. Samuel Lang, of Bristol, and 
in the kennels of Mr. Holford, M.P., Telford, Glouces- 
tershire. 

3. The Sussex Spaniel, or Springer, is a breed 
which you seldom or never see pure nowadays. • The 
colour is a beautiful golden-liver, and the weight 
from 30 lbs. to 35 lbs. The head of this breed is long 
and heavy, with dark-brown nose, and well-developed 
nostrils ; a large mouth, with rather loose and hanging 
lips ; neck long and clean, without any throatiness ; 
muscular shoulders, and strong chest ; legs short and 
strong, with back and hind-quarters rather low ; 
tail thick, strong, and docked to about nine inches ; 
the coat is slightly wavy or, better still, short and 
close. The less said about the purity of blood in 
this breed the better. Still, there are pure ones left. 
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4. The Norfolk Spaniel . — The colour of this dog is 
liver-and-white usually, though at times it is found 
black-and-white, and the white is, or ought to be, 
freckled on the nose and legs ; the liver-colour 
ought to be of the deepest dye, and the freckles 
very small and distinct. The form and shape and 
weight of this dog are the same as the Sussex ; the 
coat, too, ought to be wavy, and not curled. They 
are usually bigger than the Sussex. A short head 
is as greatly to be avoided as long legs. 

5. The Cocker Spaniel . — The Cocker is simply 
a smaller breed of Spaniel, similar in appearance to 
the Springer. He is the connecting-link, so to speak, 
between the larger or Field Spaniels, and the small 
or Toy breed, such as the Blenheim, or King Charles’. 
In many a good Cocker you can see evident marks of 
this cross with the King Charles’, and more often 
with .the Blenheim. The Cocker is the most useful 
Spaniel we have. He will work covert or open, 
which the Sussex or Norfolk and Clumber cannot, 
on account of their size, which prevents their thread- 
ing the rabbit-tracks. The little Cocker goes in, 
while his big brothers stop out and spoil your shot. 
They can follow the woodcock under furze, &c., 
where a larger dog would be entirely useless. He 
is a very game little fellow, and just as gay as game. 
He never wanders too far off, and when “ on scent,” 
never fails to “ quest ” or give notice by barking. 
He can even be taught to retrieve, and will at times 
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take the water. The proper colour is black-and-tan 
and liver-and-tan or puce, but occasionally good dogs 
of other colours are met with. The Welsh Cocker— 
a small dog — is liver-and-white. Head long, and 
muzzle lean, well-developed nostrils, broad skull, and 
high in occiput ; eyes full and soft, but not so 
much so as the King Charles’; ears not too long, 
delicate in texture, and flat to head ; neck strong, 
and nicely set on sloping shoulders ; deep and well- 
developed chest; loins long and strong, and droop- 
ing towards the tail, and very muscular; legs not 
very short for a Spaniel, strong, straight, and 
muscular ; feet round and compact, and cat-like ; 
tail set low, with a downward sweep ; feather on 
legs, ears, and tail, and toes, like that of the 
Setter — it should not be in ringlets, like a Poodle’s ; 
the coat is flat, and soft, and silky, with no ap- 
proach to curl further than a gentle wavy appearance. 

6. The English Water Spaniel . — This is the only 
Spaniel which is allowed to be curly. The head, 
however, should be free from curl on the face and 
cheek. The size is about nineteen or twenty inches. 
The colour is always liver-and-white, with a distinct 
collar of white. They are excellent water dogs, and 
very generally useful, combining, as they do, the 
qualities of the Spaniel proper with those of the 
Retriever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Points of Guard Dogs, including Mastiffs, Blood- 
hounds, Bulldogs, and St. Bernards. 

I. — THE MASTIFF. 

THERE is still raging among the breeders of Mastiffs 
in this country an unhappy discussion, as to which 
is, or which is not, the true type of this grand and 
ancient British dog. There are two, if not three, 
different schools. I shall give what I consider the 
points of the true type, and allow the reader to con- 
sult other books, and judge for himself. 

Size is a most important point ; the usual size 
of those you meet at dog shows, ranges from 30 
inches to 34 inches at the shoulder. I am myself 
a great advocate for size, always providing there is 
proportion along with it. The head should be very 
grand, majestic, and kindly in expression, very broad 
between ears and eyes, where there ought to be the 
“stop,” distinct, but not too deep. I like the fore- 
head flat ; and as to wrinkles, I have always felt 4 
little doubt about them in the Mastiff, as I have too 
often found them accompanying a long head, long 
ears, Bloodhound eyes, and even flecks and throati- 
ness. The eye should be small, deeply set, and 
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half-cock, as some breeders say. Judges of the 
present day like the ears set somewhat like those of 
a Fox Terrier. I think an undershot jaw is horrible; 
the teeth ought to be level ; neck strong, muscular, 
clean, and free from throatiness ; the body massive, 
large, and long ; the chest deep and wide ; and the 
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loins wide and strong ; deep in back ribs, and the 
barrel well ribbed up ; feet small, compact, and 
close ; shoulders and thighs strong and muscular ; 
legs straight, muscular, massive, and tendonous ; 
stern carried rather low, and not too long, rather 
short in proportion to animal’s frame, tapering, and 
not curled. 

Colour may be brindle, but I like the fawn with 
black muzzle and mask, and no other colour. The 
original colour was either brindle or red. Coat ought 
decidedly to be fine. The whole animal should be 
muscularly and finely proportioned, with no approach 
to legginess. 


II. — THE BLOODHOUND. 

Another grand old, truly British dog. Good ones 
are scafce, but you never fail to meet a few at each 
one of our principal shows. In size, the Bloodhound 
is by no means large, considering the dimensions of 
his noble head. About 26 inches at the shoulders 
is the usual height. The head of the dog is far 
before that of any other of the canine species in 
beauty, grandeur, and dignity — it is long, and lean, 
and narrow, and somewhat in shape like a cocoa-nut, 
and the skin pliant and loose ; the eye is very 
characteristic, about the size of the Newfoundland’s, 
deep-set and showing the haw — bloodshot ; the nose 
is broad, and the nostrils expansive ; the flews are 
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pendulous, and long, and thin ; the dewlap cannot 
be too deep or voluminous ; the body, including 
limbs, is full of bone, and beautifully muscular and 
symmetrical — every movement shows litheness, and 
grace, and strength ; the skin is fine and pliant ; 
the stern is well set on, broad at the base, and 
tapering to a very fine point without the slightest 
twist or curl ; the chest is deep and well let down ; 
loins broad ; legs straight ; and feet round and 
compact ; and the coat fine. 

Colour varies, but the most approved and fashion- 
able is as follows : — The back and sides a beautiful 
black, sometimes with a little tan in it, and often 
flecked or freckled with white, which greatly enhances 
its appearance; the chest, and legs, and head, and 
under portion of the stern, are a most beautiful 
golden-tan. There is this peculiarity about the 
tail — it is rounded above and flat beneath. • 

III. — THE BULLDOG. 

Size. — The size of the Bulldog varies greatly ; 
some will not weigh over 35 lbs., and some nearly 
100 lbs. I prefer the medium size myself. When 
used for bull-baiting they were preferred about 
70 lbs. weight. 

Coat. — The Bulldog coat is peculiar. It should 
be very short, and very soft and fine. 

Colour. — Many men, many minds. Some will 
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have brindle, some white with a patch on one side 
of the face, some white with a brindled face and 
blaze up the centre, while some — myself among 
others — prefer a pure white dog. So does Mr. 
Sandell. The head should be very muscular, short, 
and broad ; the skull large and wide, with muscular 
and protruding cheeks, a flat forehead, and wrinkled 
and puckered skin, and loose ; the eyes full and 
black (but they must not be too full), very straightly 
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set in, and very wide apart ; the stop should be 
very distinct, and extend for a good way upwards ; 
the nose should be black, and as big as possible ; 
and the lips are black ; the upper jaw is short, and 
has a “ broken-back ” appearance, which is very 
characteristic ; the upper jaw is likewise very broad 
between the fangs ; the lower jaw projects and turns 
upwards ; the brow is furrowed ; the ears are of 
three kinds, “ rose,” “ tulip,” or “ button ” ear, the 
latter being greatly admired by some, though I 
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like the “ rose,” best, and the “ button ” next best — 
they should not be thick ; the neck is short, and 
very strong, and the skin coarse and loose, forming 
a dewlap underneath ; the chest is extremely broad ; 
the shoulders deep and sloping ; the ribs well 
rounded ; loins strong and arched, and fall sud- 
denly to stern ; forelegs strong, and straight, and 
muscular ; hindlegs long in proportion ; feet not 
long, but compact, and toes well split up ; stern 
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thick at the base, and tapering, and not carried 
high ; the head is carried low, and the gait is very 
slouching and awkward, and the animal’s whole 
appearance gives one the idea of immense power. 
At old shows 1 8 lbs. was the division between large 
and small-sized Bulldogs, and they seldom exceeded 
40 lbs., but they are now breeding them up to very 
large dogs. Rufus, I believe, was 83 lbs. in weight. 

The following are the points of the Bulldog, as 
given by the Bulldog Club : — 
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POINTS. 


General Appearance.— Symmetrical formation ; shape, 

make, style, action, and finish io 

Skull.— S ize, height, breadth, and squareness of skull; 

shape, flatness, and wrinkles of forehead . . • 1 5 

Stop.— Depth, breadth, and extent 5 

Eyes. — Position, shape, size, and colour .... 5 

Ears. — Position, size, shape, carriage, thinness ... 5 


Face. — Shortness, breadth, and wrinkles of face ; breadth, 
bluntness, squareness, and upward turn of muzzle ; 
position, breadth, size, and backward inclination of 
top of nose ; size, width, blackness of, and cleft 

between, nostrils 5 

Chop. — Size and complete covering of front teeth . . 5 

Mouth. — Width and squareness of jaws, projection, and 
upward turn of lower jaw ; size, and condition of teeth, 
and if the six lower front teeth are in an even row . $ 

Chest and Neck. — Length, thickness, arching, and 

dewlap of neck ; width, depth, and roundness of chest 5 
Shoulders. — Size, breadth, and muscle .... 5 

Body. — Capacity, depth, and thickness of brisket ; round- 
ness of ribs 5 

Back Roach. — Shortness, width at shoulders ; and height, 

strength, and arch at loins 5 

Tail.— Fineness, shortness, shape, position, and carriage . 5 

Forelegs and Feet. — Stoutness, shortness, and straight- 
ness of legs, development of calves, and outward turn 
of elbows ; straightness and strength of ankles, round- 
ness, size, and position of feet, compactness of toes, 


height, and prominence of knuckles .... 5 

Hindlegs and Feet. — Stoutness, length, and size of legs, 
development of muscles, strength, shape, and position 
of hocks and stifles, formation of feet and toes as in 

fore 5 

Size. — Approaching 50 lbs 5 

Coat. — F ineness, shortness, evenness, and closeness of 

coat ; uniformity, purity, and brilliancy of colour . 5 


Total for Perfection in all Points . 100 
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IV.— THE ST. BERNARD. 

This dog is one of the most sagacious and affec- 
tionate of all the canine species. He is a universal 
favourite wherever he goes. There are two different 
styles generally shown — (i) the Rough-coated St. 
Bernard, and (2) the Smooth-coated. 

I. The Rough-coated . — In size you want them as 
large as possible, so long as they are built in propor- 
tion, and not leggy and weak behind. They are the 
largest dogs ever seen in England — except some 
varieties of the Bearhound — and the heaviest. I have 
known dogs of this breed weigh over 180 lbs., while 
some stand 34 in. high at the shoulder. The head is 
peculiarly grand, and expressive of the utmost bene- 
volence — it is very large, and somewhat like that of 
the Newfoundland, with a large, round, raised crown ; 
the ears are about the same size as those of the 
Mastiff, and as little feathered as possible ; the lips 
are rather pendulous ; the eyes very expressive, and 
beam with benevolence ; the eyelids droop rather, 
causing the red portion of the haw to be seen, and 
this appearance of the eyes is highly characteristic of 
the breed ; the whole body is massive, muscular, and 
well developed ; the chest is wide and deep, and the 
loins strong ; the legs ought to be like pillars of 
marble, and as straight as darts — a cow-hock is fatal 
to appearance ; the feet are like those of the New- 
foundland — large and flat. Dewclaws I like to see, 
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and the want of them would be very much against 
an otherwise good dog in the show-ring with most 
judges. Gresham, whose dogs are, I believe, all des- 
cended from Macdona’s, would not own a dog without 
them. Dewclaws reckon as io points in ioo. The 
coat is long and massive, not unlike in texture that of 
the Newfoundland. 

Colour . — Brindle is common, but I much prefer the 
tawny-yellow, with white on the chest, a white collar, 
and white blaze up the face. 

2. The Smooth-coated St. Bernard . — The coat may 
appear smooth, but on examination it is found to be 
quite thick underneath. Some of these splendid 
animals grow to an immense size, as Murchison’s old 
Monarque, imported by Macdona, a dog that in good 
condition weighed 1 80 lbs. Except in coat there is 
little difference, if any, between the two styles of St. 
Bernards. 

The Smooth-coated St. Bernards are generally of 
a lighter build, and more narrow in the chest, and 
more leggy than the Rough, and, on the whole, not 
nearly such grand dogs. Abbess, perhaps, is as near 
perfection as possible. 

The great interest in this breed is due to the 
Rev. J. Cumming Macdona, who has made this breed 
his special study for many years. 

It is a curious fact that these dogs take a long time 
fully to develope — sometimes as much as three years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Points of Terriers, including Bull Terriers, 
Fox Terriers, Skye, Scotch, Black-and-tan, White 
English Terriers, Bedlington, Dandie Dinmont, 
and Irish Terriers. 

I.— THE BULL TERRIER. 

The Bull Terrier should show as little of the Bull- 
dog as possible, except in indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, and in the great strength of the under- 
jaw. 

Colour . — The colour should be white, or mostly so ; 
some splendid specimens there are with a patch oq one 
eye, but pure white is the colour preferred in the show- 
ring. Thirty or forty years ago a white Bull Terrier 
would have been a curiosity. This breed, for breed it 
may now be called, first came into existence in and 
around Birmingham — Bilston, Wednesbury, Darlaston 
Tipton, and West Bromwich, all having their favourite 
strains. These dogs came greatly into fashion with 
the refined inhabitants of the above towns, imme- 
diately on the suppression of bull-baiting. 

Weight . — I like a largish dog, though not too large. 
The average weight of the large-size is about 30 lbs., 
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or rather less, although many good specimens weigh 
40 lbs. and over, and others do not weigh over 10 lbs., 
but these latter are seldom well-shaped in the head. 

The head should be long, and lean, and punishing, 
and there is a characteristic flatness of the forehead 
which must be noticed ; the eyes ought to be small, 
and as black as polished jet, keen, anxious, lively, and 
sparkling; the jaw ought to be perfectly level; the 
head should be wide between the ears ; the jaws 
strong and muscular ; the nose black, and cold, and 
wet ; the mouth not lippy ; the neck long and well set 
on ; sloping shoulders ; straight forelegs ; foot small 
and cat-like, with close toes ; the brisket is deep, and 
chest must not be too wide ; the back is strong, and 
the body long, with powerful thighs and straightish 
hocks ; the tail is placed and carried horizontally, it is 
short, rather fine at the base, and tapering to a point ; 
the goat should be very fine, and soft, and smooth, and 
close. I like the ears cut — I cannot help it, though 
there is no reason why they should not look as well 
uncut — at all events, it is for the dog’s advantage to 
have them cut when he is used as a ratter, or fights, 
which he is sure to do. 

II. — THE FOX TERRIER. 

There are now at most shows, two, not breeds, but 
different sizes of this most popular Terrier recognised. 
The larger might be called the Field Terrier, a name 
which does not convey much, certainly, and is a dog 
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over 20 lbs. weight. The points of both are, of course, 
identical. In size, this dog ought to be under 16 lbs. 
weight, and under 18 lbs. in good condition, strong, 
healthy, and cobby in appearance ; but the high con- 
dition in which they are shown, it must be remem- 
bered, adds pounds to a dog’s weight ; and it should 
also be borne in mind that a small Terrier may be 
very desirable to bolt a fox, but if from his want of 
size he is unable to keep up, then one that can keep 
up may be found more useful. The head should be 
long, and lean, and shapely, with a hard, powerful 
jaw — the lips being tight and thin-skinned gives the 
appearance of a foxy muzzle ; the forehead should be 
flat and not high ; the ears small and thin, and nicely 
set on, being beautifully close to the head (Crack, 
now gone to Ireland, is most perfect in ears ; so are 
Lily, Buffet, and others); the jaws are strong; the 
teeth are level ; round back and deep ribs.; legs 
as straight as darts ; the feet small, compact, and 
cat-like ; the stern should be rather coarse and 
straight (it is docked, being left longish in the North, 
and short in the South of England) ; the coat hard, 
short, and smooth ; the colour ought to be white, 
with black or black-and-tan markings, or lemon, or 
hound-tan. 


III. — THE SKYE TERRIER. 


There has lately been a good deal of dispute and 
controversy about the points of this rather rare breed 
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of dog. It is difficult nowadays to get a really good 
one, even in Skye. The Scotch are spoiling, if they 
have not already spoilt, the prick-eared Skye, by 
crossing it with the Yorkshire Terrier for colour. 
They have lost length of body and other marks of 
the old breed. To get at the true shape of the 
orthodox Skye Terrier, one would require to shave or 
clip one of the best, and I question after all, whether, 
if after the judging the dogs were all clipped and 
returned to the ring to be re-judged, the judges would 
be able to fix the prizes as they were before ; so 
much has coat to do with this same little rascal’s 
appearance. 

In coat a Skye Terrier ought to be somewhat like 
the roughest doormat you ever saw. The hair 
ought to be longish, hard, and wiry, a coat that 
will defy wind or weather, storm, or hail, or rain. 
The head is feathered, so that, if prick-eared, the 
ears stand up and bend a little over, and the tail 
is feathered, and the coat droops all over it, so that 
little more than the feet can be seen. The colour of 
the coat varies : there are white Skyes and black 
Skyes, and lightish yellow, but the colour I prefer 
is a dark iron-grey. The eyes ought to be dark, 
not light, and keen and piercing, when you can see 
them ; colour, hazel or dark brown. The head is 
broad and long — not particularly so ; the ears are of 
moderate size, thick in the leather, densely feathered, 
and falling in the drooping-eared, but not close 
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to the cheek, like a Fox Terrier, or they may be 
pricked, or tulip. Dogs both prick-eared and 
drooping are often found in the same litter. The 
ears of the drooping-eared variety should be small ; 
no matter how big they are in the prick-eared. 
The neck is very long and strong, and well set on; 
the body very long and strong in all its propor- 
tions, shoulders muscular, and thighs very much so; 
the tail is carried on the horizontal, or with slight 
sabre curve, and ought to be very well feathered ; 
the forelegs are very short and straight, and the 
toenails should be black. 

IV. — THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 

This beautiful little dog is often called the Blue 
Yorkshire Terrier, or more appropriately the im- 
proved Scotch Terrier. The coat is very long — in 
fact, the longer the better — and in texture extremely 
fine, soft, silky, and glossy, and the less frizz in it 
the better. The colour ought to be a bright slate- 
blue, the darker and deeper the better on the back; 
the face and legs being covered with long, soft hair 
of a golden-tan colour. Silver-blues are also 
common, and in Yorkshire there are classes for 
them. 

V.— THE BLACK-AND-TAN ENGLISH TERRIER. 

This is perhaps the only breed of dogs which is 
permitted to have any approach to “ legginess,” or, as 
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Idstone happily terms it, the shape of a milking-stool, 
which, after all, is just rather rough on the Black- 
and-tan, which is a very pretty, sprightly dog indeed. 
Head and muzzle should be long and fine ; skull 
flat and narrow between the ears, which in a show 
dog are always cut ; the eyes should be very small, 
black, showing no white, intelligent, and very bright ; 
the ears when cut are long and stiff, and beautifully 
pricked ; when not cropped, they are the tulip ear, 
but they should be like a Fox Terrier’s, only a 
prick-eared dog carries his ears better after cutting; 
the neck is beautifully formed, clean, tapering, and 
well set on, the most"' beautifully formed neck of any 
breed ; shoulders deep, and placed rather obliquely. 
The whole body is well knit, graceful, and shapely, 
strong loins, well-sprung ribs, and very good hips; 
the legs straight, rather long in proportion, and the 
feet compact, small, and as round t as you can get 
them, though they never are round ; the tail is very 
fine, and carried horizontally. The colour and mark- 
ings are considered essential points. The contrast 
should be as decided as possible — the black as in- 
tense as possible, and the tan deep, and red, and rich 
(what artists call “warm”). There is a well-defined 
spot of tan over each eye, as large as possible, and 
another, the kissing-spots, on each cheek. Along the 
under-jaw and gullet it ought to be well tanned, and 
the upper-jaw should likewise be well tanned ; the 
nasal-bones should be black ; the forelegs should be 
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tanned pretty high up, and there should be dark 
pencilling along the top of each toe, and a very 
distinct little dark oblique spot over the foot, called 
the thumb-mark ; chest, neck, and throat tanned ; 
the legs tanned from hock to heel, but the inside of 
the thigh should be black, as well as the inside of the 
ear ; the tail should not be tanned, but around the 
vent there is tan, which latter tan-mark the tail when 
brought down should just cover. The less tan all over, 
the better. Weight average, about 15 lbs., but you 
find them very often smaller and larger. 

VI. — THE WHITE ENGLISH TERRIER. 

A very pretty little dog, and a great favourite in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, where at shows special 
cups are often offered for this breed. The muzzle is 
very fine, tapering, and foxy ; skull must be as Jlat as 
possible, and narrow between the ears. The ears arc 
usually cropped and erect, but in the natural state 
they ought to lie close, only being partially raised 
when the dog is excited. Tulip ears are considered a 
great fault. The eye is small and black, as is the 
nose, and the lips are usually flesh-coloured ; teeth 
level, and jaws strong ; neck tapering from shoulders; 
shoulders sloping backwards, and deep, and well 
clothed ; loins strong, and back ribs deep ; body not 
too wide or clumsy, but well-enframed ; the forelegs 
straight as darts ; thighs muscular ; hocks straight as 
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seen from behind, bent as seen laterally ; tail very 
fine, and well set on, carried low till the dog is excited, 
then gaily or horizontally ; coat smooth, with fine 
hair, not silky ; whole form neat and compact, and 
weight from io lbs. to 20 lbs. 

VII. — THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER. 

This rare little vermin-killing dog is now a great 
favourite at nearly all the principal shows in the 
country. 

There is very little doubt that the Bedlington and 
the Dandie were originally one and the same. The 
fanciers, Sir Walter Scott among the rest, went in for 
the short-legged and quaint Dandie, while the pitmen 
and poachers preferred and selected longer-legged 
specimens of the same breed. We all know what 
selection will accomplish. 

In coat they ought to be linty, and with but little 
feather. The head is high, and somewhat narrow, and 
on the brow you ought to find a few tufts of silkier 
hair than that on the body ; jaw long, small, and 
muscular ; the eyes are small, and well set in, and 
rather dull until excited, when the fire seems to flash 
out of them ; the ears long, filbert, and short-haired, 
and hang close to the head ; the neck is long, but 
well-developed ; the body is slender, but well-pro- 
portioned and well put together ; the legs very long 
in proportion to the body, but very straight, and 
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supported by compact little feet and well-arched toes ; 
the tail is featherless, and from 9 to 12 inches long; 
the nose, in colour, ought to correspond with the coat. 

Colour of Coat . — The best colours are — 1, bright 
blue ; 2, red ; 3, liver ; and 4, liver-and-tan or blue- 
and-tan. 


VIII.— THE DANDIE DINMONT. 

Sir Walter Scott and Landseer have rendered this 
breed of dogs immortal. The former, indeed, made 
or originated the breed. Unless the Dandie Dinmont 
Club come to some arrangement with regard to the 
future standard of points, these will always form a 
subject for controversy* 

Meyrick describes the Dandie as long and low- 
backed, with great strength in the shoulders ; head 
large and long, with strong jaws, and full, bright eyes, 
of a dark hazel ; a high forehead, and pendulous ears, 
set well back ; the hair on the head smooth, but not 
silky, and the hair on the rest of the body wiry, 
straight, rather long, but not matted ; the tail carried 
rather higher than in other Terriers, and straight, with 
an upward curve ; weight not to be under 16 lbs. I 
believe the following description of the Dandie Din- 
mont to be as nearly orthodox as possible : — The head 
is large and long, with very powerful jaws ; the teeth 

# Since the above was written the Club have determined the 
points. See The Live Stock Journal of September 15th, 1876. 
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perfectly level, and long and strong ; and the nose 
foreshortened, something like a Pointer’s ; ears 
moderately large, and hanging close to the cheek, 
something of a filbert-shape, like a Bedlington’s ; neck 
strong and muscular, and moderate in length ; body 
long, though not so long as Skye ; shoulders low ; 
back slightly curved or arched ; legs, especially the 
front ones, are very short, stout, and muscular ; tail 
carried rather high, like a hound, and straight, with 
gentle curve upwards — not too much feathered. Some 
dogs are allowed to take prizes even with bandy legs. 
A bandy leg in a Terrier is simply an abomination. 

Colour . — Either mustard or pepper. Coat . — A “pily 
coat.” A Dandie-Dinmont must be seen and studied 
very often before it can be properly understood. 

IX. — IRISH TERRIERS. 

c 

It is only of late years that these game and hand- 
some little dogs have been recognised as a distinct 
breed. They have now, however, become great 
favourites, and it is indisputable that they have 
existed in Ireland from the earliest times, and are 
as much Irish as a Skye is a Skye. They are very 
companionable, highly intelligent, and just the 
animals for rough work with the gun, for they will 
not only retrieve, but will take the water and dive like 
the best Newfoundland that ever swam. The following 
are the points which Mr. Ridgway judges by : — 
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Head long, narrow across skull, flat, and perfectly 
free from wrinkles or stop ; muzzle long, rather 
pointed, with a good black nose, free from loose flesh 
and chops ; teeth perfectly level, and evenly set in 
good strong jaws ; ears, when uncut, small and filbert- 
shaped, and lying close to the head — colour generally 
darker than rest of body ; neck tolerably long, and 
well arched ; legs moderately long, well set from the 
shoulders, with plenty of bone and muscle, must be 
perfectly straight, and covered, like the ears and head, 
with a similar texture of coat as the body, but not 
quite so long — like coat on head ; ears, legs, and thighs 
must be perfectly free from any lock, curl, or feather ; 
eyes small, keen, and hazel-colour ; feet strong, toler- 
ably round, with toes well split up, and having dark 
toenails ; chest muscular, and rather deep, but not 
either full or wide ; body moderately long, well ribbed 
up — body, hips, and back showing great strength, and 
well knit together ; coat must be hard, rough, and 
wiry, in decided contradistinction to softness, shaggi- 
ness, and silkiness, and all parts perfectly free from 
lock or curl ; colours most desired are red, wheaten, 
and grey, and preferred to be even and unbroken if 
possible ; tail, if uncut, carried gaily, without a ring, 
and showing a decided absence of feather and bushi- 
ness. 

The Weight of good working Irish Terriers varies 
from 12 to 25 lbs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Points of Pet or Fancy Dogs, including Pome- 
ranians, Pugs, Maltese, King Charles’, Blenheims, 
Italian Greyhounds, Toys, and Poodles. 

I. — THE POMERANIAN. 

Although there is now a class for Pomeranians 
other than white at the Crystal Palace, still I think 
the white is by far the prettiest. Certainly it is the 
commonest, and therefore the most popular. Black 
Pomeranians are sometimes seen, and are much 
admired. In shape the Pomeranian is very like the 
Arctic fox ; in size, and coat, and shape of muzzle he 
also resembles the fox ; indeed, if he had a brush 
instead of a squirrel-tail, the resemblance would be 
complete. “ This breed,” says Idstone, “ is not re- 
markable for intelligence, nor adapted for learning 
tricks. They show no disposition to fetch and carry.” 
With all due respect for so great an authority, I must 
beg to differ from him. Some years ago I used to 
keep this breed. I never had more tricky or affec- 
tionate dogs, nor more intelligent, always excepting 
the Newfoundland, or the Collie, who in my estimation 
is king of the canine race. I used to teach my Pome- 
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ranians both to carry and retrieve. Once I was much 
surprised, on reaching my door (I had been walking 
about Belfast previously on a shopping expedition), to 
find Vee-Vee, my pet Pomeranian, carrying my purse 
in his little mouth. I had doubtless dropped it when 
coming out of the last shop, and Vee-Vee, being 
behind, picked it up and brought it along with him. 

The skull in the Pomeranian ought to be broad and 
rather flat ; the jaw is broad, and the muzzle peaked or 
pointed like that of a fox. The eyes should be large 
and well set in the head, and a beautiful black colour. 
The ears ought to be small and set erect. They are 
pointed or lupine in shape, and I agree with Idstone 
that the smaller they are the better. In the white Pome- 
ranian there ought to be no tinge of yellow or buff on 
the point of the ear. The eye is sometimes, but only 
too rarely, oblique. The nose ought to be jet-black ; 
it is difficult to say what the shape of the body should 
be like — they have a shape of their own. The neck 
should not be too long, and the whole body when you 
feel it ought to be shapely and well put together. 
The tail is very bushy, and curled right over the 
hip. The coat is very long, very white, ought to be 
perfectly straight, and free from any woolliness in 
texture — hair , not fur . There ought to be a nice deep 
frill in front. The legs appear shorter than they really 
are, and are generally free of feather. They are very 
pleasant, sprightly little fellows, and have, in a very 
marked degree, the habit of holding up one hindleg 
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when running. Many small dogs do the same, but 
none, I think, so often as the Pomeranian. 

II. — THE PUG. 

For many years these dogs were nearly extinct, 
until shows brought them once more into vogue, and 
they are now very fashionable indeed, and I think 
deservedly so. The size of the Pug is a great point 
with fanciers and judges. They must be small. Any 
approach to legginess in the Pug would assuredly be 
fatal to its chance of winning a prize. 

The colour of the Pug should be a beautiful cool 
grey, like the Mastiff, with a black mask and a black 
line extending from the centre of the head down along 
the spine to the point of the tail. An apricot tint is 
greatly fancied. There is, or ought to be, the thumb- 
mark on the forehead. The body of the Pug is small, 
but very compact, rounded, and firm, and he should 
not weigh much over io lbs. The Morrison Pugs are 
all under io lbs. The average weight is 15 lbs. The 
head is short and round, the forehead high, w'ith a very 
prominent, wrinkled brow ; the ears thin, soft, and 
small, and lying close to the cheek, and black ; the 
jaw is square, and the teeth level ; the tongue should 
not loll from the mouth ; the mask ought to be well 
defined, and no higher than the eyes, which are soft 
and tender, and bulging out — the eye, indeed, should 
squint outwards like that of the hare ; the nose is 
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square, short, and slightly retroussd ; the neck is 
longish and muscular ; the chest very broad ; the 
legs straight ; the feet hare-like — this hare-foot is 
one of the marked features of the Pug ; the toes 
are well split up ; the coat is soft and glossy ; the 
tail is curled like a watch-spring, right over the rump — 
in the dog it generally curls to the right side, in the 
bitch to the left. I forgot to mention the black mole 
on each cheek, with three hairs growing therefrom. 

III. — THE MALTESE “TERRIER.” 

This breed is just as rare nowadays in Malta as 
Skyes are in Skye. I have lived some considerable 
time in both places, and I have never seen ten good 
Skyes in Skye, and certainly not five proper Maltese 
in Malta. They are exceedingly pretty little 
doggies — real ladies’ pets, in fact. They are .small 
dogs, quite a toy weight, or little over. The colour 
is pure white ; the coat very long and straight, and 
soft as silk, and the coat has this characteristic, that 
while at times it is about 7 in. long, it is in straight 
locks, no approach to ringlets being permitted, neither 
must it be woolly. The tail is long and beautifully 
feathered, and should not be curled in feather, 
though the tail itself is worn over the back. He is a 
low-shaped dog, with rather short legs, but from the 
enormous amount of coat his shape is difficult to 
judge. The legs and ears are deeply covered with 
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feather. The face and head are rather short, but not 
chubby, and indeed the face can hardly be seen for 
the amount of hair that falls over it. The nose is 
like a button of jet. The eyes are very black, beady, 
and should not weep. 

IV. — THE KING CHARLES’ SPANIEL. 

The King Charles’ Spaniel, whatever it might 
have been in former days, is in our day a black-and- 
tan dog, the beautiful little black-white-and-tan being 
only to be seen to perfection in paintings. 

The face and head of the King Charles’ should be 
short, with a round skull, and large, prominent eyes, 
wet with tears at the inner corners, and we must not 
forget the “ stop,” or deep indentation between them ; 
the nose is short, and the lower-jaw projects under 
the upper, and turns up. This is the shortest-faced 
dog in England. The ears ought to be very long — 
if possible, to trail on the ground, in fact — they hang 
close to the cheeks, and the feather on them is very 
long. The best skull is what is called the cocoa-nut 
skull. The legs, too, are richly feathered behind, 
and the feet almost buried in feather. They carry 
the tail low, and the legs are shortish. In shape he 
is round-bodied and compact. Lolling out of the 
tongue is considered objectionable. The tan mark- 
ings are the same as in the Gordon Setter, and the 
coat is remarkably soft and silky in texture. In 
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weight, for exhibition, they should not be much over 
7 lbs. — certainly not io lbs. 

V. — THE BLENHEIM SPANIEL. 

This is another lovely little dog, more rare, and 
prettier, too, than the King Charles’. The original 
Blenheim as it existed in the “ good” duke’s time, and 
before it was spoiled with frequent crosses with the 
King Charles’, was a really useful sporting dog, small 
and lively, and quite able to stand a day’s work in the 
coverts or hedgerows in fine weather. The Blenheim 
was never suited to sloppy work in a wet clay soil. 
The points of the King Charles’ will exactly suit 
the Blenheim, with some little difference. The coat 
of the modern Blenheim may be more wavy, and 
the ears may not be so long. The Blenheim, too, 
ought to be a smaller dog, if possible — not over S lbs. 
The feather on the chest is called the “mane,” and 
must be very dense ; the feather is like floss-silk in 
texture. The colour and markings of the Blenheim 
are very important points. The dog is pure white, 
with rich red markings ; there is a broad white leaf 
down the skull, separating the red ; the ears are red. 
In the centre of the blaze is a small spot, not bigger 
than a sixpenny-piece, but oblong. This is called the 
Blenheim spot, and is also seen in other dogs, as the 
Bulldogs, St. Bernards, Setters, &c. The lips and 
chin ought to be white, ticked with red ; the legs 
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should not be freckled ; the markings of the body are 
not of so much consequence, but there should be no 
preponderance of red over white, or vice versd ; the 
feet should be well feathered, like those of the King 
Charles’, and the tail a brush. They are neither so 
short-faced, nor do they possess so many properties 
as the King Charles’. 

VI. — THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND. 

Size . — The Italian Greyhound ought to be very 
small — not over 7 lbs. weight ; the muzzle should be 
very fine ; the eyes should be large and prominent, 
full and deer-like — not the Greyhound eye ; the ribs 
should be well sprung ; the skin very fine ; the colour 
changes much in fashion, but the golden-fawn colour 
is much admired. 


VII. — TOY DOGS. 

In this place I need only mention two: — (1) The 
Black-and-tan Toy ought to be a fac simile of the 
Black-and-tan Terrier, with this difference — the Toy 
is seldom so well coated, the muzzle is finer, and the 
skull rounder, which is termed an apple-head, and the 
eyes protrude more. (2) The Toy Scotch, or Yorkshire 
Terrier, ought to have all the points of the larger 
breed as nearly as possible. Toy Terriers should not 
weigh much over 3 lbs., and be under 5 lbs. 
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VIII.— THE POODLE. 

A native of France, but now naturalised in this 
country. There are large Poodles and small. The 
usual colour of the dog is white ; if black or blue they 
are considered more valuable. The White Poodle has 
a moderately high, round skull, the nose is black, the 
eye the same as in the King Charles’ — a weeping eye, 
but not so prominent, although the same colour, 
black, and onyx-like. The muzzle is covered with 
short and woolly curls. The onyx eye is a great point 
of beauty. Tail and legs are covered densely with 
curls ; the tail carried on the horizontal. He is rather 
weak in muscle, and the feet small, delicate, and 
round. 

Mr. Lort tells me that the best retriever ever he 
had was a Poodle, who would not only retrieve, but 
put the game into the bag — a very handy arrange- 
ment ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Points of Utility Dogs, including the New- 
foundland, the Collie, the Drover's Sheepdog, 
the Dalmatian, and the Dachshund. 

I. — THE NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THIS has long been a very neglected breed in this 
country, and they are only now in a fair way to have 
their claims and merits fully recognised. I shall here 
describe the points of the two different breeds — (i) the 
pure Black or true Newfoundland, and (2) the 
Landseer, or white-and-black Newfoundland. 

I.* The Black Newfoundland . — Colour . — The dog 
should be all black, without any white whatever. If 
any white can be tolerated, it is merely a small star 
on the chest ; a white foot or white tip to the tail spoils 
the dog for show purposes. Brown, or tan, or brindle 
of any sort shows the cross, probably with the St. 
Bernard. The brown of old hair, or that which is 
caused by exposure to the weather and sea-water, 
alone can be tolerated. The black is rich, deep black, 
not the inky or bluish black of the curly Retriever. 

Coat and Feather . — The face of the Newfoundland 
is as smooth as that of a Pomeranian ; it ought to be 
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close and warm upon the brow. On reaching the occi- 
pital process the hair all at once becomes long, but it 
must not stand up like a ruff ; it is well laid on on the 
neck, and forms quite the Collie mane on the shoulders. 
The coat should not on any portion of the body 
show the slightest tendency to curl ; it ought to 
be straight all over. It ought to be particularly long 
on the breast, behind the hips, and behind the 
forelegs, where many good dogs are deficient. The 
tail ought to be very well feathered. In texture 
the hair is neither fine nor coarse, and a well- 
coated Newfoundland may swim in the sea for 
hours without the hair being wet at the roots. Size . — 
The larger a Newfoundland is, the better — from 
twenty-seven to thirty inches is quite common. 
Shape and Symmetry . — He is not unlike the shape 
of a well-built rough-coated St. Bernard, and has 
the same peculiar slouching gait ; they walk like a 
bear — that is, both these dogs advance the fore and 
hindlegs of the same side at one time. The head is 
peculiarly grand and massive ; the brow is broad ; the 
muzzle deep, and not too long ; the flews just barely 
overhanging the under lips ; the teeth very large, and 
the jaws level ; the eyes are rather small in pro- 
portion, deeply set, not showing the haw, of a very 
clear dark hazel colour, and extremely intelligent 
expression ; the ears smaller than a Mastiff’s, and 
rather more pointed, not feathered alkthe way^to the 
point ; the chest is both broad and deep ; the’neck of 

G 
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moderate length, and very muscular, shapely, and well 
set on ; the shoulders rather oblique and deep, and 
well clothed with muscle ; the loins, from the length of 
the body and the gait, appear weak, but they really 
are not so, “ although,” says Mr. Lort, “ I always 
observed an appearance of weakness and looseness in 
the loins of all the best-bred dogs in Labrador and 
Newfoundland ; and I liked many of the Labrador 
dogs, especially those about the fishing-villages 
between Woolf Inlet and Port Manver, better than 
the Newfoundland that is found on the Island itself.” 
They ought to be wide and muscular; the forelegs 
are straight, sturdy, and strong ; he ought to be well 
set on his hindlegs, a crouching attitude denoting 
weakness ; the forefeet are immense — those of my 
own Champion, Theodore Nero (see frontispiece ), would 
take a 9-inch glove ; the hind-paws are not so large ; 
the toes are well feathered, the nails ought to be 
particularly strong, and the whole foot is flat, and 
badly arched ; and the dog must not be leggy. 

2. The Black-and-white, or Landseer Newfound- 
land . — This is quite a distinct breed, not as yet 
properly recognised at shows, although the Crystal 
Palace and Alexandra Palace have offered encourage- 
ment to breeding them, by giving a class for them. 
In shape they ought to approach as closely to the 
black Newfoundland as possible, but they are seldom, 
if ever, found so compactly built or so graceful. 
They ought to be taller, and the markings on the 
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body ought to be as distinct as possible. The coat 
should be wavy, and the head very grand, majestic 
and benevolent in expression. 

II.— THE COLLIE DOG. 

The Collie dog — the honest Highland Collie — is 
king of the canine race. I don’t think there is a 
doubt about that. The Newfoundland may be prime 
minister, but Collie is king. The average size of this 
dog, taken from recent measurements, is 24 inches, 
and we like them better if they are even smaller. A 
large dog will not work so well in a mountainous 
country. He has too much weight to carry, wants 
water too often, and is more easily beaten at his work. 
The head is a particular characteristic. It is neither 
narrow in the skull nor broad, but ought to show a 
good brain-pan. The ears are small, lie well back 
among the feather, and when the dog is excited are 
almost wholly pricked. A drooping Fox-Terrier ear is 
bad. The eye is rather full than otherwise, and rather 
oblique — a bright, intelligent, speaking eye. The 
mouth is what shepherds call a small mouth, and the 
muzzle is decidedly foxy, without being too short ; 
the neck is rather long and arched ; shoulders broad, 
rather deep, sloping, and well clothed in muscle ; chest 
should be deep, rather wide, with plenty of room for 
bellows ; forearms short, straight, sturdy, and hard 
to the feel, and elbow well let down ; pasterns long 
and wiry; feet ought to be round, compact, and not 
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spreading, and provided with a well-cushioned sole ; 
ribs well rounded, back ones deep, and the back should 
be broad in proportion to the dog’s size ; hocks straight, 
and not turning in ; stifles straighter than in sporting 
dogs, such as the Setter, but not too straight ; hips 
are wide, and the thighs very well developed ; the tail 
ought to be moderately long and feathered, but not so 
much so as the Newfoundland’s. It is strong in bone, 
and the feather is longest near the buttocks, and gets 
gradually shorter to the tip. The carriage of the tail 
is important. It is carried gracefully downwards 
when the animal is quiet, taking a sweep backwards 
at the lower third ; as the dog gets lively, the tail is 
carried more gaily, and when excited it is so erect 
that the tip of the tail hangs right over the breech. 

The Coat . — The mask is smooth, as in the New- 
foundland. The coat elongates immediately after it 
passes the occiput ; it is long and massive on the 
neck, and lumped upon the shoulders, where it is called 
•the mane. It is a straight coat all over the body, in 
texture rather strong, but softer and warmer next the 
skin. The breast is well covered, and on the upper 
portion sweeps gracefully towards the chin to form 
the frill. On the breach it is likewise abundant, but 
though the forelegs are well feathered, as in the 
Setter, the hindlegs are quite bare from the hocks 
downwards. 

Colour . — The best dogs are tricoloured — black on 
the body, with tan points, and white collar, and chest, 
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and forearms, and at times a blaze up the face, and 
white tip to tail. 

III. — THE DROVER’S SHEEPDOG. 

In general appearance this dog much resembles 
the Highland Collie. He is, however, a larger dog, 
with usually a longer and less foxy head, and more of 
a droop in the ears. He should approach in quality 
as near to the Collie as possible, and be somewhat 
similarly shaped. His coat is smooth, however, all 
over. The tail is often docked. 

There is another breed of English Sheepdog com- 
monly called the Southdown Sheep-cur, a dog greatly 
admired by painters of the picturesque. He is 
beautifully described by Idstone as a “ blue, grizzled, 
rough-haired, large-limbed, surly, small-eared, and 
small-eyed, leggy, bob-tailed dog.” 

IV. — THE DALMATIAN. 

The breeding of this dog has been much neglected 
of late. In fact, the animal has gone greatly out of 
fashion, and the more the pity. Many judges give 
the prizes to the best-marked dogs, utterly ignoring 
shape and size and everything else. He makes a very 
faithful companion, is exceedingly fond of horses, and 
will follow the carriage fifty miles a day with the 
greatest ease if in condition. It is quite impossible to 
lose the dog by any ordinary means. In shape he 
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ought to resemble the Pointer as much as possible, 
with one or two exceptions. The muzzle is much 
finer, and the ears are smaller, and should be very fine 
in the leather. All over he ought to be muscular, 
and hard as a piece of marble. The more quality he 
shows the better he is bred. The eye is rather small, 
but of a deep black, and sparkling ; the ears should 
be spotted, but you seldom find them so ; the feet 
ought to be small, and furnished with excellent 
pads, or the dog is no good for the road ; in size 
he ought to be small, or smallish, and the chest 
deep rather than wide ; his tail ought to be the 
pointed tail, and free from all coarseness ; his skin is 
thin, and the coat ought to be short and close, and in 
texture like the finest satin. 

Markings . — These are the principal beauty of the 
Dalmatian. The ground-colour is pure white, the 
spots a beautiful black, and placed all over the body 
from nose to tail-tip. They ought not to be bigger 
than a shilling, and round and well-defined. Too 
large spots and spots that coalesce are objectionable ; 
so is a black stripe down the back, a black ear, a 
black muzzle, and a tail entirely free from spots. 
The liver-spotted dog is also a good dog, and by 
some preferred. 


V. — THE DACHSHUND. 

This game little dog, which has long been so popu- 
lar in Germany, has now become quite a fashionable 
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one in our own country. In height the Dachshund 
should not be over ten inches, and in length fully 
forty. Head should be long and narrowish, and high — 
the Bloodhound head, in fact ; the muzzle long and 
broad up to the end of the nose ; the teeth long, and 
fangs recurvent ; the ears ought to be very long, fine 
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in leather, set moderately high, and well back ; eyes 
rather large, lustrous, loving, and intelligent ; the neck 
is thick and strong, and there is a moderate throatiness ; 
shoulders are broad and sloping, and very muscular; 
the loin arched and lithesome ; the chest broad and 
very near the ground ; forelegs muscular and bony, 
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and crooked — the knees turned in, so that the ankles 
nearly meet (if the elbows are out, it shows the 
-dog has been tampered with) ; the feet large, muscular, 
and well turned out, and with strong black nails ; 
thighs extremely well developed ; the skin is loose 
enough to hold two dogs instead of one ; the coat 
should be short and fine, close, and satiny ; the tail is 
somewhat houndy, it is carried rather low, and has a 
sort of pothook bend at the end of it. The colour is 
of least importance ; they are generally either fallow- 
red, black-and-tan, or liver-and-tan. 

There is also a larger breed of Dachshund, 
used principally for hunting deer ; they often stand 
12 inches or more at the shoulder, but must be pro- 
portionately long. The first-prize dog at Baden in 
1875 was, I believe, between 13 and 14 inches high. 

The engraving on page 103 is that of two French 
Bassets, a breed of dogs well known in France, but 
not at all common in this country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Why and the Wherefore of Given Points. 

WHEN I was a little urchin of a schoolboy, I think I 
knew the Shorter Catechism as well as any youngster 
of my years ; and I knew all the Commandments 
perfectly. I could tell you what you were to do and 
were not to do. But it was the “ reasons annexed ” 
to these C ggunaftchtients that blighted my young life. 

knewvery well that in the Tenth Commandment 
you were forbidden to covet your neighbour’s ox or 
his ass, or his wife, and so on ; but when asked what 
were the reasons annexed to this Commandment, 
I pulled down my sleeve to save my wrist, wetted my 
fingers, and held out my hand at once. And so it is 
the reasons annexed to the given points of the 
different breeds of dogs that always puzzle the 
young dog-fancier, and make him sometimes glad to 
believe that the points of dogs are only judges’ fancy. 
Let me assure him that this is not so, and that every 
point about a dog has its use and value in the field or 
otherwise, wherever the dog is called upon to do his 
duty, and he will find that the easiest way to study 
caniology is to study the reasons annexed to the 
points. A man may have all the points of every 
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breed of dog at his fingers’ ends, and know the value 
of each individual point, and still know literally 
nothing at all about dogs, any more than a boy I 
knew did about the problems in Euclid. This little 
chap had a splendid memory, and he got every 
problem by heart, and used to get on famously, and 
was nearly through Book I., when one unlucky day a 
new teacher arrived, and turned my friend back to the 
“ Pons Asinorum,” taking care to place figures instead 
of letters ; and till this day my friend is still on the 
wrong end of that “ Pons Asinorum.” 

So in this chapter I do not mean to give you the 
why and the wherefore of all points. You must study 
those yourself in larger works than this ; but merely 
giving you a slight idea of what the word “points” 
means, sufficient just to disabuse your mind of the 
idea that there is anything empirical, about the 
reputed or apportioned value of the points of dogs. 

The Head in the dog is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the breed to which he belongs, and one of 
the great criterions of quality and purity. Perhaps 
there are more points nowadays given for good heads, 
than for any other portion of the dog’s body. Taking 
into consideration the life-saving duties which the 
grand St. Bernard and noble Newfoundland are 
supposed to do and perform, what would the head of 
either be worth if dignity, staidness, good-nature, and 
benevolence did not repose in every lineament 
thereof ? 
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Take again, for example, the Greyhound. No one 
can read the description of that dog’s head, without 
being struck by the admirable adaptability of it to 
the work the animal has to do, with its strong teeth 
and its long but sturdy jaws to grasp the hare. There 
is no great sagacity shown in the Greyhound’s head, 
and neither is it wanted. He has not to do much 
thinking ; he sees his quarry before him, and instinct 
is almost all that is required to enable him to reach 
and seize it. But it is different again with the 
English Setter. He is used to work on scent, and to 
obey, and be properly trained by, his master. Hence 
his face and eye should beam with intelligence. A 
heavy head in a Setter is thus a great fault, for it 
indicates a want of spirit, and short-headed dogs are 
never so intelligent as long. 

The Eye of the Greyhound should be keen and 
bright, because he hunts by sight alone. The eyes of 
the Fox Terrier should be keen and bright and black 
— he has to see almost in the dark. The eyes of the 
Scotch Collie seem made to pierce rocks and see 
through mountains. The eyes of the Newfoundland 
ought to be rather small and well set in the head, else 
his being much in the water would induce chronic 
inflammation ; besides, he could not see so well 
through mist and spray if they were large and pro- 
trusive. 

The Nose in many breeds of dogs is no less 
important, and ought to show breadth and develop- 
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ment of the nasal sinuses in the Foxhound, Retriever, 
Pointer, Setter, &c. ; and, indeed, in all dogs where 
scent is an object. 

The Ear is large in the Spaniel, for the Spaniel 
has to work among furze and thorns and brambles, 
and needs this enormous ear as a protection. A 
Newfoundland never “ takes the bush,” hence a 
large, heavy ear in him is not needed — indeed, it is 
positively objectionable ; he wants ear enough to 
protect the meatus from getting filled with water and 
deafening him, but no more, because he has to swim 
high and hold his head well up, and a heavy, com- 
pletely feathered ear would drag it down. Neither 
do you want too large an ear in the Retriever, to be 
in his way and to deafen him. There is much, too, 
in the setting on of the ear. Who, for example, 
would like a Setter with half-p ricked ears ? It would 
be a*badly bred one. A Fox Terrier’s ear should just 
be big enough, and lie properly, to form a protection 
to the orifice, but thin in the leather, for he has to 
listen with his ears as well as watch with the eyes. 
The ears of the wolf and fox are pricked ; they are 
wild and hunted beasts, and need to be always on 
the alert. One other example — the ears of the Scotch 
Collie. His ears seem always at attention ; his 
duties need them so. 

The Teeth of every breed should be adapted to 
its work, and ought to be level in some, and the under 
jaw protruding in others, and large in all breeds that 
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have to use them. The Dachshund or German 
Badgerhound never quits the hold of his prey until 
death relieves him of it. His fangs are recurvent, 
almost like the teeth of the shark. 

Flews . — No dog should have more of these than he 
is able to sustain by the contraction of the muscles 
when angry. Watch a Retriever when he means to 
bite you — or rather threatens to — how he draws up 
the lips out of the way of his own teeth. Dogs who 
are meant for fighting-purposes, as the Bull Terrier, 
should not be lippy. All dogs have an instinctive fear 
of biting their own lips, and the veterinary surgeon 
takes advantage of this in the way he holds the upper 
jaw of a dog when administering medicine to him. 

The Shoulders in all dogs who depend upon their 
strength and power ought to be placed obliquely, as 
in a well-bred horse. This is well seen in the Setter, 
Greyhound, Pointer, &c. 

Neck . — This should be long in Greyhound and 
Retriever, to give better power in grasping their prey, 
and in the Foxhound, that he may be enabled to 
carry his nose well groundward. It should be lean 
and muscular in the Setter. 

The Thighs are long in the Setter, to give good 
leverage ; they are well developed in the Pointer and 
Greyhound, to give these dogs strength to gallop. 

The Stifles , say, of the Setter, ought to.be well 
bent ; here lies the propelling power. A dog upon 
“ stilts ” would be a poor one to get over the ground. 
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Loins . — Slack loins in a Setter are fatal to powers 
of lasting. I think, indeed, that a good loin is to be 
looked for in every dog. 

Straightness of Legs is wanted in all dogs that 
run ; indeed, in every dog, with the solitary exception 
of the German Badgerhound (Dachshund). Straight 
forelegs, with elbows well let down, give power of 
spring or bound to a dog. 

The Chest is a most important point in all dogs. 
Take the Setter again, for example. Here you need 
a deep chest and a moderately wide one, for a narrow- 
chested dog will not last long. Again, in the Grey- 
hound the chest is deep but not wide, for you cannot 
have a broad or wide chest, to retard the speed of the 
dog as it cleaves the air, and still you must have room 
for the lungs somewhere in the chest, hence its depth. 
The chest of the Bulldog is broad and powerful ; that 
of thg Dachshund broad, and, as a gentleman ex- 
pressed it, “worn between his feet ” — almost on the 
ground, indeed, because the dog must be as low as 
possible, and still be “ all there.” The chests of the 
Mastiff and St. Bernard are broad, and that of the 
Newfoundland both broad and deep, and it has 
another peculiarity — it ought to be much broader at 
the top, to give buoyancy, and enable the dog to cleave 
the water well. 

The Feet of Greyhounds and Pointers should be 
small, compact, and cat-like, with a strongly-padded 
sole. The feet of the Pointer, for example, must not 
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turn out, to inconvenience running, but in the Dachs- 
hund the feet turn very much out, and the animal 
works in the earth like a mole. The feet of the New- 
foundland ought to be very large, flat, and paddle-like, 
and the toes turn slightly in, to give better power of 
swimming. 

Shape . — The Deerhound is shaped for speed, the 
Bulldog for strength, and the Dachshund could hardly 
be better formed than he is for burrowing, seizing the 
badger, and killing him in his own den. 

Size . — Two examples will illustrate the value of 
this important point. Considering the work that each 
of the two dogs has to do, a St. Bernard cannot be 
too large — not if he were as big as an elephant ; but a 
Fox Terrier must be a small, compact, cobby dog, 
and one is not much use to go to earth it he be 
over 1 6 lbs. 

The Tail of the dog indicates the breed to which 
the dog belongs. 

Feather and Coat . — I dare say it must strike the 
merest novice in the fancy at the very first mention of 
the words, that feather and coat must be points of 
great importance among dogs. For example, take 
two extreme cases, that of the Greyhound and that of 
the Scotch or Mountain Collie. How uncomfortably 
warm a swift Greyhound would feel running in a 
Collie’s jacket ! and how the poor Collie would 
shiver on the hill-side if he had no more coat than a 
Greyhound ! Again, if a Newfoundland were coated 
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like a Mastiff or Bulldog, would his constitution stand 
his paddling in the water for six hours at a spell, as 
he sometimes does ? 

The Skye ought to be 

“ Hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child,” 

and his coat ought to be a fear-nothing coat in every 
respect, warranted to protect him from anything short 
of a thunderbolt. 

One would naturally think that the Italian Grey- 
hound would not be any the worse for a thicker 
jacket, and that his coat is certainly a judge’s fancy. 
In so far it is, and again it is not, for the Italian Grey- 
hound is only a toy, and is a small penny edition of 
his bigger brother, and consequently ought to be 
made in all respects like him. 

Take the coat of another toy — the Maltese. It 
ought to be straight, because a curl in it would indi- 
cate the cross with the Poodle. Just as in the case of 
the Setter, we like to see well-feathered legs, testifying 
to its origin from the Spaniel. 

In the Clumber Spaniel you like to see a nice 
warm and flossy coat and long feather, enough to 
protect him from bramble and furze, but neither curly 
nor cumbersome to impede his progress. 

Colour may be considered by some a matter of 
fancy, but I do not think it is by any means so. 
Colour marks the purity of certain breeds. Take 
two examples — the Willoughby Pug and the Blenheim 
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Spaniel. There ought to be no white in dogs that are 
meant to be black. A white chest in a Newfoundland or 
Retriever, indicates a cross with the Landseer or Setter. 

Certain colours, both in horses and dogs, indicate 
more or less delicacy of constitution ; but this is too 
long a subject to be argued here. 

I have an idea that a white Fox Terrier would 
more easily scare and bolt a fox in the dark, than a 
tan one would, just as anything white, suddenly 
appearing round a corner in the dark, would be more 
apt to scare the reader and make him bolt. 

Space will not permit me to reveal any more of 
the seeming mystery of points, but I trust I have said 
enough to prove to the young reader, that there is a 
why and a wherefore to every point of shape or quality 
attributed to any dog in the show-ring, and enough, I 
hope, to engender in him a desire to see deeper into 
the matter for himself. Depend upon it, the study of 
points is a most interesting one. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Hints about Purchasing Dogs. 

I THINK I am right in believing, that almost every- 
body nowadays who cares to keep a dog at all, 
prefers a well-bred one to a mongrel. At all events, 
when one pays a high price for any animal, he likes, if 
possible, to have the genuine article for his money. 

Now there is a right way and a wrong way of 
setting about the purchase of a really good dog. I 
will try and put you in the right way. 

First and foremost, then, you must not expect to 
get a first-class and highly-bred dog for an old song. 
Th® price of dogs of any value, as well as that of 
everything else, has risen of late years, and pedigree 
stock will always fetch a high price in the market. 

This good, at least, the dog-shows of this 
country have effected. They have, to a very large 
extent, spread the taste for well-bred dogs, and there 
are very few ladies or gentlemen now who care to be 
accompanied by a mongrel cur. 

If you want to buy a good dog of any particular 
breed, I seriously advise you to first study carefully 
the points of that breed. Of course, if you have a 
doggy friend, that alters the case ; by all means let 
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him make the purchase. A mongrel may often, in the 
eyes of a novice, look as well as — if not better than — 
an animal of the highest breeding and pedigree ; but, 
believe me, a mongrel is never so good, either for 
sporting purposes or on guard, as a thorough blood. 

“ I’ll produce a dog,” I’ve heard a man say, “ that, 
as far as points and appearance go, you wouldn’t give 
twopence for, who shall retrieve and set against any 
fashionable dog you can show me.” 

The same man would be as successful in making 
me believe that statement, as credit an announcement 
that a Dutch lugger had beaten in a race a Solent 
clipper-yacht. 

If you decide to purchase your dog by advertise- 
ment, I advise you to “ gang warily to work,” for in 
the pages of many papers, although hundreds of really 
good dogs are advertised, there are at the same time 
thousands of bad ones. The journals in which these 
advertisements appear are in no way accountable for 
this, and always warn their readers. 

Never buy “ a pig in a pock.” If it be a well- 
known breeder — a gentleman with a name — from 
whom you are about to purchase, then you may safely 
take his word for the quality of the dog, his points 
and pedigree. If it be a perfect stranger, then see the 
animal first and form your own opinion, and never 
be prevailed upon to give more than market-price. 
(The market-price of a mongrel is the price of his hide, 
minus the value of the rope you buy to hang him.) 
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Many professional dealers do not scruple to take 
the very highest price they can get for any kind of 
animal, upon the very questionable principle that the 
unwary people they fleece are merely paying the 
price for their experience. 

Some dog-advertisers are adepts at letter-writing, 
and would actually attempt to convince you that the 
moon is made of green cheese, if you did not happen 
to know better. 

Having seen the dog you want to buy, examine 
him first as regards his points and quality, and find 
out where his weakest point is. Then, if you think he 
will do, take a look at his teeth to enable you to guess 
his age and state of health ; then at the white of his 
eye, to ascertain if there be any suspicious congestion 
or yellow appearance ; feel his nose, feel his body 
for condition, and see that he is straight in the legs 
(unless it be a Dachshund, who is permitted to wear 
crooked legs) ; see, too, that his coat does not stare, 
and that his joints are all right ; then lay him on his 
back and examine him for navel rupture , and see that 
he is right sexually ; then, if you like him, why — buy 
him. 

Have a written pedigree — that is, if it be a pedigree 
dog, at a pedigree price. 

When your purchase comes into your possession, 
and if he is intended to be your companion, let your 
first care be to feed him with your own hands, and 
give him water. After this he will soon come to know 
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that you are his master, and love and serve you 
accordingly. 

It is much the better plan, however, when you 
want to get a really valuable dog, to purchase him at 
a show. They are often put down in the catalogue at 
a price far below their real value. Besides, if you are 
at a show, and are not certain whether the dog you 
fancy is value, then you can always civilly ask the 
judge’s advice, and if he be a gentleman, he will 
cheerfully give you his opinion. 

In conclusion, my advice to you is, when you want 
to buy a good dog, Beware of Sharpers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the Management of the Stud Dog. 

I WILL now suppose that you are fortunate enough to 
be the possessor of an excellent dog, of some particular 
breed to which you have a fancy. Perhaps he has 
taken many first prizes, and is dubbed champion. 
Remember, however, it is not every one who can 
aspire to the honour of possessing a champion ; for 
honour it undoubtedly is, especially if the dog be one 
that the owner has both bred and reared. If you are 
determined to be at the top of the tree in any breed — 
I do not care which, whether Toy-tan, or Scotch, or 
Skye, or the “ buirdly ” St. Bernard himself— you must 
make that particular breed a study and a specialty. 
You must study the points and characteristics of that 
breed, as recognised by the best sportsmen and judges, 
in the field, in the house, and on the show-bench ; 
and you must never so far forget yourself as to swear 
entirely by any particular dog. The dog is not living 
who may not, or might not, be beaten. 

Almost any judge will tell you the flaws and 
defects of your dog. But do not heed what any 
single judge may tell you, until it has been substan- 
tiated by the opinions of others. You can thus be 
certain about what you are doing, and by breeding 
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judiciously, you will be able in a few generations to 
get rid of the objectionable points. Do not be dis- 
heartened, and never forget that there is room for 
dozens of champion dogs in all breeds, and that there 
is money to be made by all of them. But your 
reward is not merely a pecuniary one, for you have 
also the satisfaction of knowing that you are improving 
the breed of this country’s dogs. 

I will take the hypothesis, then, that you are in 
possession of a dog which you can without fear of 
contradiction dub champion — one whose name is 
very nearly at the top of the poll. I shall take it for 
granted, too, that in placing that dog at stud you are 
actuated, as much as by anything else, by a sincere 
desire to improve the breed to which your dog 
belongs. Then it is only fair and reasonable that 
you should be remunerated for your trouble and 
pains. 

But beware of being too sanguine or too eager. 
Your dog has gotten a good name, he is well known to 
the press and to the fancy, and you will receive many 
solicitations for his use ; do not make your fee too 
high. 

In advertising — without which nothing in these 
days can hope to be successful — state nothing in your 
announcement in the slightest way exaggerated or 
incorrect, and rather be under than over the mark 
in estimating the merits of your own dog. Mention 
in the advertisement the honours he has taken, and 
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when and where, the champions he has beaten, and 
also the terms required for his services. 

The amount of fee charged for the services in stud 
of a champion dog, depends a good deal upon the 
breed and the number of honours he has gained. 

Fees range from £i is. or £2 2s. upwards as high 
as £15 15s. or £21. For Toy dogs, Italian Grey- 
hounds, Pomeranian, Dalmatian, Maltese, and other 
champions of that ilk, £2 2s. would be ample fee. 
For Blenheims, Pugs, King Charles’ Spaniels, and 
Scotch (Yorkshire) Terriers, three guineas is a fair fee. 

The fee for Fox Terriers, White English, Black- 
and-tan and Bull Terriers, Bulldogs, and Scotch Collies, 
ranges from three to five guineas. That for New- 
foundlands, Retrievers, Setters, Otterhounds, the larger 
Spaniels, Foxhounds, and Harriers, would be about 
five guineas, or even more. For champion Greyhounds 
and Irish Setters, fancy fees ranging from five to fifteen 
guineas are often asked and received. The services 
of such a dog, for example, as the red Setter Palmer- 
ston would be cheap enough at twelve guineas or 
more. Higher in the scale come champion Deer- 
hounds, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, and Bloodhounds, and 
the fees these animals win, range from ten up to 
twenty guineas. These I consider just and fair fees, 
for good pedigree blood and champion strain can 
hardly be too dear. 

It is a good plan, if you can manage it, to have 
two dogs of the same breed on stud at the same time, 
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at different fees, according to honours and quality, 
so that the party who comes to you for blood may 
choose his own dog at his own price. 

If you have valuable dogs at stud, never neglect 
to have stud-cards. These are generally very orna- 
mental, are made to fold like little portfolios, and 
have a good photograph of the dog on one side, and 
a printed list of the prizes he has won on the other. 
They are sold at sixpence or one shilling, or are given 
gratis. 

It is a very common thing to ‘see in the stud- 
columns of The Field or The Live Stock Journal such 
an advertisement as the following : — “ The champion 
dog So-and-so will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches,” &c. If you have a champion to advertise at 
stud, do not follow such an example. Limit the 
number of bitches, by all means, but in all honesty 
keep out that word “ approved ” ; for if you have a 
ten-guinea cheque in your hand, and the bitch is there 
waiting, I don’t think you will be over-fastidious 
about her points or quality. You will not be over- 
eager, I believe, to return the bitch forthwith, or the 
cheque either. I candidly confess I never sent a bitch 
from my kennel unserved, and never sent back a 
cheque either, except twice. In the one case the bitch 
was diseased ; in the other, she had by accident 
already formed an attachment to a dog of a meaner 
breed. 

People, however, will tell you that if you let your 
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dog serve bitches which are not altogether up to the 
mark, the pups are bound to be bad, and a discredit 
to their father — spoil his name, in fact. I do not believe 
it ; and as to the pups being bad, at all events they 
would be worse if the bitch had been served by an 
inferior dog ; besides, you must remember that the 
pups take more after the sire than the dam. 

In your correspondence with the owner of the 
bitch that is going to visit your kennel, be sure to let 
him know that he is to send her on, as soon as there 
are the slightest signs of her coming in season. This is 
known as follows : — 

1. Slight enlargement of the teats, and the exuda- 
tion of milky or serous fluid when they are squeezed. 

2. Swelling and redness of the labia vagina, or 
natural parts. 

3. Discharge of sanious matter and blood therefrom. 

4/ Increased desire to romp and play with any 

dog she may meet. 

5. Increased attention on the part of other dogs 
towards her. 

As soon as word is brought to you that the bitch 
has arrived at your kennel, go and examine her, and 
if you think that time will permit, give her the first 
night to rest, and recover from the fatigues of the 
journey. At any rate, let her have food and water 
and a good hour’s rest, as well as a run in the yard. 

The best time to turn the dog in, is in the morning, 
after the bitch has had breakfast and a run in the 
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yard, or at night, when all is quiet. Leave matters 
very much to nature, only be there yourself to watch, 
and if t it be a large breed of dog, have some one else 
to help you. Beware of getting your dog exhausted 
from the unwillingness of the bitch. You can tell in 
about ten minutes whether the engagement is likely 
to take place that night ; if you see there is no chance, 
kennel up at once. 

Some people will tell you that neither during co- 
habitation nor soon after must you permit the bitch to 
drink water. This is simply nonsense. I always have 
water handy, and dog or bitch may drink as much as 
they care to, and I have never seen any evil results 
follow. 

Maiden bitches are generally a great annoyance 
from first to last, and force (not too much, remember) 
is often required. 

Never put your stud dog more than onte to 
the bitch, unless specially requested to do so 
by the owner ; then do so by all means, but let 
twenty-four hours, or even more, intervene between 
the visits. 

When all is over, let the bitch be kennelled at 
once upon clean, dry straw, and the dog bathed under, 
and afterwards watered and fed. This is not so 
necessary with sporting dogs. 

In the larger breeds of dogs some bitches require 
to be taped or muzzled (a wire muzzle is the best). 
This is done to prevent either yourself or the dog 
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from being bitten, although it is nearly always the 
dog which comes to grief. 

Some maiden bitches want to get clear the very 
moment the business is over. This is not natural, and 
it pulls the dog about and hurts him. So in a case of 
this sort, she must be held firmly and gently soothed, 
while an assistant helps the dog to turn round. 

After about a quarter of an hour has elapsed, you 
may wash the dog’s mouth with cold water, and even 
dash a few drops on his tongue and nose, but no other 
interference is justifiable. 

If you find your dog is bleeding after getting 
away, tumble him at once, and apply cold water till 
the blood ceases to flow. 

If your dog has been bitten, or you yourself have, 
wash in soft water to which common salt has been 
added, and cauterise at once. 

Small dogs are not so much trouble, and may 
generally be left to the freedom of their own will. 

Never on any consideration lower yourself or your 
dog, by accepting the promise of a pup or pups as a 
fee, unless it be a very particular friend indeed. The 
rule is, in business of this nature, that the fee shall 
be sent on the same day as the bitch, and this rule 
should be strictly adhered to. To save accident, bitches 
should always be sent in a basket or box, and it is 
usual to keep them for a week ; after that time there 
is no danger, even if they should meet and be em- 
braced by mongrels. I am quite convinced of this. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On the Management of Show Dogs. — Getting them 
into Health and Condition. — On Housing, Clean- 
liness, Feeding, Exercise, and Grooming for the 
Growth of Coat and Feather.— Preparing Dogs 
for Show, and how to Show them. 

UNLESS a dog be unusually good, I would not think 
of showing him before he reached the age of two 
years, for a young dog is apt to be leggy and ungainly, 
and does not show well by the side of an older one. 
You may get highly commended indeed, but that is but 
a barren honour, and a very poor card for a would-be 
champion to commence his career upon. A champion 
dog ought to come upon the public like a meteor, and 
his glory should never know fading, for he ought to 
retire while his bright star is still far above the 
horizon. 

Never show your dog while out of coat and condi- 
tion, which all dogs are liable to be at times. A good 
coat, especially in some of the long-haired breeds, 
covers a multitude of sins. 

I will now presume that you are in possession of a 
well-bred pedigree dog, that you have either bred and 
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reared yourself, or bought, and you wish to gain for 
the animal a few cups and medals, either simply for 
the honour of owning a prize dog, or because you look 
forward to putting him in stud. First, then, remember 
this : your dog may have the best of points, and be 
the best-bred dog in the kingdom, but if he be not in 
health and show condition, you had far better hang 
him than send him to a show. 

In order, therefore, to keep a dog in health and 
condition, the first things you must attend to are his 
general treatment and his habits of life. I shall now 
just mention a few simple but effective rules, for the 
guidance of the would-be dog-fancier. 

1. Housing . — Any one who goes in for keeping 
even a few good moderate-sized dogs must, first 
and foremost, have a proper kennel or place for 
them. 

It is so much better in every way to build ? small 
place for the dogs themselves, than to condemn them 
to take pot-luck with the horses or cows in the stables 
or outhouses. Valuable dogs should never be kept 
constantly on chain ; it sours the temper so, and 
destroys the character in the dog’s face. Have a little 
wooden or brick-and-wooden shed built especially for 
them. If you have any taste, you can, at a very small 
outlay, make a very neat and even ornamental job of 
it. Build it in any way or style to suit your taste and 
judgment, only do not forget that the dogs must have a 
covered-in place to seek for shelter from rain or cold, 
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and a good yard or enclosure as large as you can 
afford, to take their food and exercise in. This may 
be laid with hard cement or tiles — either is better 
than stones. Plenty of good straw or deal-shavings is 
indispensable for their bed, and this must be upon 
wood, and raised a little way off the ground. 

Another thing which dogs like very much is a 
raised wooden bench in the run to lie on and bask in 
the sun, or sit upon and look about them. 

The sleeping-place ought to be so constructed, that 
a large portion of the front of it can be removed on 
the warm summer nights and 'closed in winter or when 
it blows (vide Chapter XVII.). 

2. C leanliness is essential to the well-being of all 
dogs, especially well-bred ones, for mongrels will often 
thrive where pedigree dogs would perish. 

Unless you can afford the time to keep your kennel 
clean, or can get some one to do it for you, it would 
be better not to go in at all either for kennel or dogs. 
Once a fortnight at least the woodwork of the 
kennels ought to be washed, and very lightly done 
over with a mixture of common turps, to which you 
may add a little paraffin. This keeps down vermin ; 
and the shavings or straw should be changed at the 
same time, and much oftener in dirty weather. The 
dogs do not soil their beds very much, and it will do 
to put in the pig-sty after they are done with it. 
The yard or run should be swept out every morning, 
and, afterwards, a few buckets of water pitched over 
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it (the ground ought to slope a little), and, unless 
the weather be very cold and inclement, by all means 
include in the douche the dogs as well as the dog- 
run. It is a capital thing, this morning shower- 
bath, for both coat and feather, and acts at the 
same time as a tonic to the muscular and nervous 
systems. Keep a large bottle of carbolic acid 
(the common kind will do) for occasional use as a 
disinfectant, and if any of the dogs be troubled 
with diarrhoea, a portion of carbolic acid should 
be used with the water you wash down the yard 
with. This will destroy vermin, remove all un- 
pleasant smells, and often avert serious sickness from 
your kennel. 

Remember, if dogs be properly attended to in 
their kennel, they will never make a noise and 
disturb the neighbours ; indeed, the kennel may be 
in the very centre of a town. Hounds I do not alhide 
to, for they do occasionally make a row at night. I 
do not know how other people feel in this respect, but 
to me country sounds of all sorts, especially the 
distant baying of hounds, have a peculiar charm, and 
lull me to sleep better than any narcotic. 

3. Feeding . — The late Mr. Mayhew — a man for 
whose opinion in several doggy matters I had great 
respect — used to say that butter, grease, fine bread, 
sugar, and sweet cakes are all deleterious to the dog, as 
well as beer or spirits ; and I perfectly agree with him, 
more particularly as to the latter. Beer and spirits are 
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much too fattening. I know a Newfoundland bitch 
at this moment whose regular allowance is a glass of 
ale with her dinner, and one with her supper, and at 
times a little spirits and water after that. She is so 
fat that when, as sometimes happens, she gets a wee 
drop too much, she finds it most convenient to lie on 
her broad back. When about half seas over — jolly, 
as it were — she sits beside you on one end, and 
persists in shaking hands with you about five times in 
a minute. 

Fine bread or fine biscuits are apt to bind the 
dog’s bowels ; too much greasy matter produces 
surfeit and blotches ; but milk I do not so much 
object to, and given in large quantities, about a couple 
of weeks before a show, it puts a nice gloss on the 
skin that hardly anything else will. I do not quite 
agree, however, with Mayhew and Idstone in the 
matter of dirt. A little dirt with their food, both of 
these gentlemen seriously inform us, is a good thing 
for a dog. Dirt is matter out of place, and it never 
is more out of place than in a dog’s food. And this 
reminds me, there is one thing you must on no 
account forget to attend to, and that is having the 
dog’s dish or dishes swilled out every morning. No, 
I cannot have dirt at any price. The coarser the 
flour is, the better, but put the dirt in the ashpit. 

I quite agree with Mayhew, however, in the 
matter of bones. Indeed, I feel very strongly on this 
point. Give a dog a bone occasionally, by all means, 
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but do not be always throwing bones into the kennel, 
and do not let the servants do so. I’ve seen many a 
valuable dog lost by these means. Perhaps you may 
ask how bones can injure a dog. In many ways. 
The gastric juices of the dog are usually strong 
enough to dissolve bones of all sorts ; but the animal 
will often swallow pieces so hard that even an ostrich 
could not digest them. There is, then, the danger of 
impaction in the bowels, and consequent inflamma- 
tion, or that terribly fatal accident intussusception ; or 
the bone, partially digested, may pass on and through, 
but the lower part of the rectum may be injured, or 
even lacerated from spicula of bone, and ulcers, piles, 
and all sorts of mischief result. 

A large bone is good for a puppy, always pro- 
viding he can gnaw without being able to swallow 
much of it. The same rule, of course, holds good 
with grown-up dogs ; but it will be a large bone 
indeed that a Newfoundland or St. Bernard will not 
manage to give a good account of. A bitch of 
mine was presented with a sheep’s head to amuse her ; 
she ate every portion of it, excepting the teeth and 
occipital protuberance and lower angles of the jaw. 
I’ve seen two moderate-sized dogs eat both a dead 
slave’s limbs, up to the thigh, bones and all. But wide 
and elastic as is the gullet of the dog, I once saw a 
dog choked on a loin chop. He was in too great a 
hurry to get it down, because he had stolen it. 

So do not feed your dogs on bones, and if they 
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need a tooth-brush very much, buy one, and keep the 
teeth clean with a little carbonate of soda. 

Some people, to save time, make as much food for 
the dogs as will last them for days, even in summer. 
Well, they save time, certainly, but very often — in 
nine cases out of ten — at the expense of the poor 
animal’s health and constitution. 

Now, as to the kind and quality of food. As a 
staple of diet there is nothing better than oatmeal 
porridge (vide Chapter XIX.), with the broth and meat 
of very well boiled sheep’s head and lights (not the 
liver or milt). This for dinner, mind you — that is the 
chief meal of the twenty-four hours, which ought to 
be given about five o’clock every afternoon. 

For breakfast, which ought to be a light meal, 
there is nothing better than Spratt cakes, either 
soaked or broken hard. If preferred soaked, they 
must be kept in water all night ; if otherwise, warm 
them for half a minute before the fire before breaking 
them ; you will find it easier. I give medium-sized 
dogs two cakes each for breakfast, and a drink of 
buttermilk to follow. Buttermilk is invaluable ; 
buttermilk cools the blood ; buttermilk purifies the 
blood ; buttermilk cleanses the skin ; buttermilk 
makes the coat shine like a boatman beetle. There 
is nothing like buttermilk — I swear by it. 

Do not give your dogs too much meat. Give 
them as much porridge and as little broth and meat 
— especially the meat — as you can get them to take. 
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But if ill or out of condition, the quantity of meat 
must be doubled, or even trebled. A sheep’s head 
ought to last two large dogs two days. Let the 
sheep’s head be boiled till the flesh can be shaken 
off the bones. 

. For a change you can give them now and then 
nice, well-cleaned, boiled paunches. Liver, raw or 
boiled, is a capital laxative when the dogs need it. 
So is bullock’s milt ; so likewise are cabbage and 
green vegetables, but some dogs will not touch them. 
Potatoes are good for a change, but see that they 
are cleaned and not diseased. Dogs are not pigs. 

Too many potatoes affect the eyesight. A dog’s 
dinner ought to be put down to him cool ’ not hot, 
but not necessarily cold. 

When he has finished, do not leave it about the 
kennel to get messed, but take it away at once. 

Whatever you give your dogs for dinner, let it be 
sweet, and clean, and cool, and served in clean dishes, 
and never let them want for a supply of good, pure 
water. Rice will do for a change sometimes, but let 
it be very well boiled. 

I cannot too highly recommend regularity in the 
time of giving the dogs their meals, for they soon 
come to know the dinner-hour, and are expectant and 
hungry, just as you or I would be. 

4. Exercise. — Dogs, particularly those meant for 
show or stud dogs, ought to have a scamper out every 
morning, and, if possible, for an hour or so after 
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dinner every evening. Indeed, dogs, if meant for 
show or stud purposes, cannot have too much exercise, 
so long as it is not carried to the verge of fatigue. 

In muddy weather, bathe a dog’s legs and feather 
after he comes in from a walk, and in wet weather 
rub him down with a coarse towel, but do not allow 
him afterwards to lie down in front of a fire ; kennel 
him up at once, and let him finish his toilet in the 
way most natural to him, by tumbling amongst the 
straw. 

We now come to 

5. Grooming for growth of Feather and excellence of 
Coat . — In a show dog, feather and coat are of all-im- 
portance. How, then, is good feather to be obtained ? 
Go to some of the more ignorant chemists and drug- 
gists, and they will give you any amount of medicines 
and applications, warranted to produce a fine glossy 
coat., and make feather grow, nor will they neglect 
to charge you well for them. It would be far better, 
however, for you, instead of spending a sum of money 
in such a way, to pitch it under the grate, for then, 
don’t you see, the servant would get it in the 
morning. Better thus than it should go into the 
pockets of impostors, who, through their ignorance, 
murder dogs right and left. 

Now, remember this — you cannot produce good 
feather in a dog which is not of a feathery breed, or 
descended from feathery parentage. Remember, too 
that if you attend well to the housing and proper 
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feeding of your dogs, and keeping the skin cool and 
pliant by sufficient exercise, you are bound to have 
the best coats procurable on your dogs’ backs. 

In Chapter XIX. I have given a recipe or two, and 
some plain directions for the reproduction of hair on 
bald patches, and here I may inform the reader that a 
dog’s coat is sometimes greatly improved in gloss and 
condition by washing — that is when the hide is dirty, 
and the hair feels harsh and dry. For this purpose, 
if you use soap, see that it is of the very mildest 
description. Never on any consideration use soft 
soap or a common cheap and too alkaline soap ; and 
as soon as the operation is over rinse out the coat in 
plenty of soft water, and give the dog a douche bath. 
The yolks of eggs are vastly better than soap of any 
sort ; use them with lukewarm ram-water, one or two 
for a very small dog, up to two dozen or more for a 
Newfoundland. 

Combing long-haired dogs prevents the hair from 
getting matted or felting. Combing and brushing 
every morning regularly for months add greatly to 
the gloss and beauty of the coat, and ought not to 
be neglected if you mean to show. 

In long-haired dogs of all sorts occasionally 
soaking the coat in olive oil, a day or two before he is 
washed, is an excellent plan to bring the feather into 
proper condition and gloss. 

Give now and then a dose of nitre and sulphur, 
rolled in tissue paper and put down the throat ; but 
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do not give iron tonics before a show ; they heat the 
skin and dry the coat. 

Give small long-haired dogs, such as Maltese, 
Pomeranians, or Yorkshire Terriers, a cold plunge- 
bath every morning for weeks at least before a show. 
After bathing or washing your dogs, rub well down 
and as dry as you can, then turn them out for a run, 
for fear the blood should get chilled. 

To have a dog in proper show form he ought to 
be moderately fat. To bring him up to this pitch 
there is nothing better than cod-liver oil. It has a 
wonderful effect even upon the coat. How are you to 
give it to them ? Well, most young dogs will lick it 
or take it in their food. Let them try it thus, and if 
they do not choose to take it you must put it down 
their throats. The dose is a table-spoonful twice a 
day for small dogs, and up to two small wine-glassfuls 
a day for St. Bernards and Mastiffs. Avoid, for weeks 
before a show, giving your dogs any food of a heat- 
ing nature. Simple nourishing food, and sweet milk, 
are now your sheet-anchors. About half a grain of 
the sulphate of quinine, given twice a day in a paring 
of meat, for two or three weeks previous to a show, is 
one of the best tonics we are possessed of, and, in con- 
junction with the oil, often works wonders, while a 
very small dose of castor oil once a week greatly 
assists the action of both. 

If you reside near to the show-ground, it will be 
best to wash your dogs on the evening before. If the 
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dog has come a long journey, he must — unless brought 
in a clean hamper — be washed on the morning of the 
show. 

It is a common practice to make hounds and other 
short-haired dogs take exercise with rugs tied round 
them, in order to bring a proper show-glitter on their 
hides. For obvious reasons I cannot recommend this 
plan. The slightest portion of oil may be used on the 
morning of the show, if the coat seem harsh from 
previous washing, but it must be used exceedingly 
sparingly. Two drops, well rubbed over the palm 
of the hand, is quite sufficient to communicate gloss 
enough. For large dogs of all sorts, nothing can be 
better than a good rubbing down with a rough hound- 
glove, just before they are taken into the show-ring. 

If possible, lead your dogs into the ring yourself. 
They will show ever so much better with their own 
master, than with a stranger. Keep the dog’s head 
well up, and talk to him if you like, to make him 
lively, but never appear obtrusive, and on no account 
attempt to catch the judge’s eye. In your railway 
journeys to dog-shows, do not, if you value your dog 
in the least, permit his being confined in that dirty 
den of disease they call the boot. Have nice boxes 
constructed for the conveyance to and fro of your 
valuable specimens ; and have the boxes roomy, and 
so constructed that the dogs cannot be suffocated 
from the overcrowding of boxes and portmanteaus 
about them. 
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At country shows, take your dog’s dinner with 
you, and your own too, if you are wise, and a few 
tacks to nail up your prize-cards in case you should 
have the good fortune to obtain any. 

There are one or two dangers to be avoided in a 
dog-show. 

Remember, when you fasten your dog on the 
bench, to see that the staple is secure and strong 
enough to hold. 

See that your dog’s leathern collar is neither too 
tight nor too loose, and that the chain is neither too 
long nor too short. I have known more than one dog 
hanged by his own chain by slipping over his bench. 

Be sure to have a swivel, or two swivels, on the 
chain, to prevent twisting. 

Beware of tying your dog too near a dangerous 
animal. It is much better to pay for partitions than 
run the risk of getting a valuable dog destroyed. 

At some country one-day shows the poor dogs are 
not only starved for want of food, but their tongues 
are often positively parched for want of water. Reader, 
take a hint. 

In conclusion, let me just repeat that proper 
housing, rational feeding, cleanliness, the brush, and 
EXERCISE, are the proper receipts for the production 
of coat and feather. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On “Faking” and the Tricks of the Show-ring. 

In this chapter and on this subject I mean to be 
very brief, and perhaps the reader will be disap- 
pointed that I do not expose the tricks of the fancy 
to better advantage. But then one must be merciful. 

I could be “down ” on some of the judges too, if I 
chose. I have more than one of them, figuratively 
speaking, under my thumb. Nevertheless, the young 
reader must not run away with the notion that there 
is very much villany in the dog-show ring. It is 
the reverse ; and the generality of judges, I am happy 
to say, judge fairly and honestly, and to the best 
of their ability, and for many of them I have the 
greatest respect. But I have before now heard 
scraps of conversation similar to the following, away 
up in Lancashire. 

“ Thoo ’ll send to Blanktown Show, Bill ; I’m 
joodging thar.” 

“ Ay, lad, that I will ; and maybe A can give thee 
a toorn next.” 

But if the secretaries of dog-shows, or any other 
kind of shows, will employ men to judge who are 
neither gentlemen nor men of honest principle, what 
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can any one expect ? On the other hand it must 
not be forgotten that the disappointed exhibitor is 
always the first to turn round and cry out that the 
judging has been unfair. And no judge in the world 
can please everybody. 

But if we condemn judges for being sometimes 
unjust, what shall we say about “faking” exhibitors ? 

If I had space at command, I could instance some 
very curious and amusing cases of “ faking,” and tell 
some queer stories about the genus “ faker.” 

A few sorts of “ faking ” are even considered by 
some as justifiable, as, for example, the common 
practice of emery-papering the coat of a Bull Terrier 
or Mastiff, when it happens to be rather coarser than 
is orthodox. 

White, we all know, is the favourite colour for a 
Bull Terrier, but when a dog is led into the ring 
pipe-clayed to such an extent that he can hardly 
jump without raising a cloud, I think both the dog 
and his owner ought to be asked to retire. If 
an exhibitor does not know any better method of 
producing a nice white coat on his Bull Terrier, 
than by treating him as a soldier does his belt, I 
think he had much better stop at home ; or if the 
dog be really a good one, and a beauty in other 
respects, trust to the judge’s considering that his 
other excellent points will amply make up for an 
accidental badness of coat. 

It is quite justifiable to crop the ears of Black- 
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and-tan Terriers and those of Bull Terriers. I am 
much against cruelty to animals of all sorts ; never- 
theless, I cannot help thinking that dubbing game 
cocks, and cutting the ears of fighting-dogs, may 
be justified on the plea that the animals really and 
truly “ thole a pain for a profit,” as they say in 
Scotland. However, if you are going to have your 
Terrier’s ears cropped, see, at all events, that it is 
done at the proper age, and done by a man who 
knows his business properly, and not by a bungler. 

Threading a dog’s ears, to make them acquire the 
“cock orthodox,” is not considered justifiable “faking,” 
and can generally be easily detected by any judge 
whose eyes have not been previously parboiled. 

It is considered justifiable to crop the tails of Fox 
Terriers and Spaniels ; but this should be done in as 
humane a manner as possible. Avast that horrible 
custom of biting off the end of the tail. But if you 
cut it off with a sharp knife it will bleed a great deal, 
and requires the application of a red-hot wire. The 
joints ought to be removed by means of a small chain 
cutting instrument which surgeons call the ecraseur. 
There is no earthly occasion for pulling out the nerve, 
or “worm,” as it is called. It is an abominably cruel 
and silly practice. 

In the ring it is neither right nor justifiable to use 
any means to attract the eye of the judge. Show 
your dog honourably. Bring him well up, of course, 
and try to make him show himself to the best 
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advantage, and when you have done that you have 
done all that is fair and honest. 

I’ll tell you a little yarn a propos of this. There 
was a certain exhibitor, well known in the fancy for 
his good Newfoundlands and generally excellent 
Skyes. Well, this exhibitor possessed a little Skye 
Terrier, who was a very nice little doggie indeed in 
coat, and colour, and shape, and all. A //, did I say ? 
Nay, for the doggie had a squirrel tail. It was 
terribly naughty of the doggie to have a tail like that ; 
and the only way his master could get him to carry 
his tail down like a decent Skye was by bullying the 
poor little fellow, and cowing him on the sly when in 
the show-ring. But a judge bowled the exhibitor out 
beautifully one fine morning. He saw through the 
exhibitor’s little game, and asked to be allowed to 
hold the dog for a moment. The owner, though 
very unwilling, was obliged to comply. 

“ Poor little fellow ! ” said the judge, patting the 
Skye on the head. 

Up went the doggie’s tail in an instant. 

“ That’s enough,” said the judge ; “ you may lead 
him out.” 

Dyeing, to hide white spots where white spots 
should not be, is a practice often resorted to. So is 
painting and shaving. Black-and-tan Terriers are 
sometimes shamefully — or, rather, shamelessly — 
“ faked.” 

Well, then, I shall not say any more on the subject ; 
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although, mind you, I have seen the spots on a Dal- 
matian’s tail very artistically put on with nitrate of 
silver. And I know of a case where a very beautiful 
top-knot was glued on the cranium of an Irish Water 
Spaniel, who was naturally deficient in that much 
desired point of beauty, 

“ With mair 0’ fearful and 0’ awful, 

That e’en to name would be unlawful.” 

And if any of my readers mean to adopt the pro- 
fession of general “faker,” he will find all of the 
following articles handy : — A case of razors ; a stick 
of nitrate of silver ; a box of paints ; a few bottles of 
dye ; a pair of scissors ; needles and thread ; a pot of 
glue ; an oily tongue, a face of brass, and a good 
spice of the devil to keep everything whole. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Breeding Dogs for Pleasure or Profit. — The Manage- 
ment of Pregnancy and Parturition, and the 
Rearing of Puppies. 

I WOULD not think for a single moment of advising 
any one to turn professional dog-dealer. Perish the 
thought ! But very few men can afford to lose money 
on a hobby, and no one ought to ride his hobby to 
disadvantage. The dog fancy, as a fancy, ought to 
be made to pay. One spends a good deal of money 
and a great deal of time one way or another over his 
pet dogs, and his pet dogs ought to refund him. 
Now, if rightly understood, no fancy in the world 
gives a man greater pleasure than dogs, and none, in 
my opinion, pays better. I could at any of our large 
shows point you out many breeders moving in good 
society, who still are not ashamed to acknowledge 
that their dogs bring them in a very handsome 
annuity ; and others I could show you have risen 
from the ranks of comparative poverty to those of 
comparative independence by breeding — thoughtfully 
breeding — dogs. 

Well, and you ought to make your dogs pay you. 
If you mean to do so, here are one or two things 
which, if you do not forget, will assist you to success. 
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First, then, always act in the most strictly 
honourable way in all your dealings ; secondly, try all 
you can to perfect the breed, or breeds, of dogs you 
take in hand ; and, thirdly, attend to the comforts 
of your canine property in every way you can, 
especially as regards cleanliness and decent housing, 
food and water, grooming and exercise. 

Don't have a kennel that you are ashamed to ask 
your friends to come and smoke a cigar in. I know 
some kennels at this very moment which are a 
disgrace to civilised society — dirty and beastly in the 
extreme, and the inmates of which look more like 
cowed wild beasts than anything else, and have a look 
about their eyes that I have never seen anywhere else 
beyond the walls of a Spanish madhouse. And these 
kennels, too, are in our very midst — in the centre of 
busy London — and owned by men who hold good 
positions in commercial circles, and take prizes at 
some of the best shows in the country. Reader, the 
day my dogs run and hide themselves instead of 
bounding to meet me, with loving eyes and wagging 
tails — the day my cat bolts up the chimney when I 
enter, instead of up on to my shoulder — that day in 
mercy take me out and shoot me. When will people 
begin to understand that property, in the shape even 
of a dog or a cat, has its duties as well as its pleasures 
and profits ? 

I will now suppose that you have made up your 
mind to go in for breeding in a small way, and that 
J 
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you possess a valuable prize-bred bitch, which may 
herself have taken honours. The first thing you have 
to think about is the 

Choice of a Sire . — My advice to you in this respect 
is, to have the best that can be had for love or money. 
Have a sire which is not only a winner himself, but 
whose stock have turned out well, and a dog, if 
possible, which is not only good on the show-bench, 
but one which can do the work of his breed, a well- 
trained dog, for instance. 

People, of course, will tell you to send in the 
spring. I would just as soon, for my own part, 
send in the later winter months, because then the 
dog is stronger for studding, and is not generally 
weakened by a crowd of bitches. Send the bitch by 
train m a large, roomy hamper, with a chain and leather 
collar, not a brass one, for they are apt to slip. Label, 
and address properly, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, see her off yourself, tip the guard, and then go 
and telegraph the date of her arrival at the other 

4 

end. Be very careful with your address label. 

VEBY VALUABLE LIVE BITCH. 

Forward without delay 

To Peter Puppy Esq., 

Puppy Hall, 

Hunting Town, 
Hants. 
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That is the style of thing. 

Still talking hypothetically, your bitch’s visit to 
the champion has come to a fortunate termination; 
she has returned home. Just for once, by way 
of change, the railway company’s servants have 
actually forwarded your bitch by the right train, and 
have not left her to starve with hunger, thirst, or cold, 
in some out-of-the-way station, as they often do. She 
has come back safely, and looks happy and pleased, 
and seems to have a lot to tell you if she could only 
speak. Well, as soon as she has had a good feed, and 
a drink, and an hour’s sleep, she naturally feels like a 
giant refreshed, and wants to go scampering around 
her old home and haunts just as she used to before she 
started on her eventful journey. Do not allow her; 
put her in a loose-box for three or four days, all by 
herself, till she has quite recovered her morality. 

On the management of the bitch during pregnancy, 
very few hints will suffice. Some veterinary surgeons 
will tell you to allow the bitch to do just as she 
pleases. Well, if you do not care a bit about what 
sort of puppies you are going to have, or whether 
they be dead or whether they be alive, take their 
advice; otherwise take mine. 

First, then, as to the amount of exercise. It must 
be sufficient, but not too much, and the more the 
bitch is outside in the fresh air, the better it will be 
for the pups, always providing the weather is not too 
cold or wet. Avoid letting her take violent exercise 
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of any kind, such as leaping fences or ditches, and 
never on any account run her too long. 

Secondly, attend to her general health. See that 
she never wants a light morning meal of some sort, and 
that she has her dinner as nearly as possible at the 
same time every day. If she be a bitch you value 
much, feel her nose, and look at her eyes every morn- 
ing; if there be any dryness of the former or redness 
of the latter she needs cooling, and for this I always 
recommend castor oil, from a tea-spoonful up to one 
ounce, according to the size of the bitch. For 
Pointers, Setters, Retrievers, &c., six drachms will 
be found ample. Occasionally, too, I give a ball of 
ten grains of nitrate of potash, a teaspoonful of 
sulphur, and a bit of Castile soap the size of a small 
acorn (I speak of a medium-sized dog). Roll it in 
tissue paper, oil it, and send it over. 

Thirdly, do not on any account let her get too fat, 
but you must feed her well, keeping down the fat by 
healthful exercise. On the other hand she must not 
get lean. She has that within her which needs sup- 
port. Let her diet be the same as that recommended 
for your kennel, clean and cool, and occasionally varied. 

Fourthly, give her a good warm bed at night, 
well ventilated, but away from draughts. 

Fifthly, never let her want a supply of pure 
water, night or day. 

You cannot be certain until within ten days or a 
fortnight whether your bitch is in whelp or not. A 
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skilled veterinary surgeon may be able to tell you, and 
even to make a good guess at the probable number ; 
but it is like trying to count the number of oranges in 
a bag, and I have often been deceived. At all events, 
it is a matter of little consequence, except as regards 
procuring a foster-mother. For the last fortnight make 
some change in the bitch’s diet. You must give her 
galactagogueseous nutriment. You don’t like medical 
terms ? Well, then, food to encourage the secretion 
of milk. Continue the sheep’s head, and let her have 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes, and plenty of milk. 

Stewed eels and oysters have a milk-producing 
power, but at their present price I shouldn’t think 
of recommending them — to one of Mr. Gresham’s 
St. Bernards, for instance. Towards the end of her 
time, a small or medium dose of castor oil, with from 
three to ten drops of the oil of aniseed, will do good. 

Bitches go in pup from sixty-one to sixty-fivj days. 
The sixty-second day is about the average time of 
whelping. 

Now, there are two things which you must on no 
account neglect if you have a valuable bitch which is 
going to have pups : — 

1. You must see about a bed for her some days 
beforehand. If a small dog, or a house-dog, make a 
nice bed for her in a garret or lumber-room, where 
the window can be opened. If a large dog, nothing 
can be better than a bed in some clean, well-ventilated 
corner of an out-building, and, if it be not in the heat 
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of summer, this bed should be based upon a quantity 
of nice fresh horse-dung. The dung is to be covered 
deeply with straw and deal shavings. Nothing 
answers so well with large dogs as a bed of this 
sort, keeping, as it does, both mother and puppies 
comfortable and warm. 

2. If the bitch seem very large in whelp, you 
must procure a foster-mother, letting the following 
rules guide you in your choice: — (1) Get a bitch as 
little smaller than your own as possible ; (2) see that 
she is in good health ; and (3) see that she has had pups 
about the same time as your own. It does not signify 
what the breed is. A cat makes a capital foster- 
mother for anything not bigger than a Pomeranian. 

If you have, say, ten puppies, give six to the 
mother — the six prettiest and best — and the other 
four to the foster-dam. 

Thp rules for the management of simple cases of 
parturition are easily remembered. Having seen to 
the bitch’s bed, and to the foster-mother (if one be 
necessary), then leave the rest pretty much to Nature. 
Avoid interfering veterinary surgeons 'and dog-quacks 
of all sorts. You will easily know when the time is 
drawing near, for if the bitch and you be good friends, 
she will tell you and no one else. 

You will find that the puppies will appear one 
after the other at intervals of from twenty minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour or more. As soon as it is 
born and the mother has paid the usual attentions to 
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it, take each puppy away and place it in a comfortable 
basket before the fire, or give it to the foster-dam, and 
when the business is all over, take back the pups, or 
the mother’s share of them. Between the throes the 
pups may be put to the breast, but take care she does 
not kill them. 

During parturition, do not neglect to let the bitch 
have milk (not too warm) and a little thin oatmeal 
gruel or mutton broth. If the labour be protracted, 
give from time to time a little weak brandy-and-water, 
but only if the bitch seems exhausted. 

These hints are simple, and I would not have you 
undertake difficult cases. If there be any hitch, call in 
skilled assistance, but remember time and nature work 
wonders. 

Do not return too soon to solid food, but on the 
second day take the bitch out a little for an airing, 
and increase the amount of exercise daily till* she is 
“ the old thing again.” 

While suckling, do not begrudge her the most 
nutritious food, and let her have plenty of milk and 
esculent vegetables. An occasional dose of castor oil 
does good, especially if the bitch be over-fat. If she 
gets thin while suckling, tonics are required. 

The Puppies . — About the third week, you must 
commence trying to teach the pups to drink with a 
little lukewarm milk and sugar, and when they can 
take that, mix the milk with a little boiled corn-flour 
or Bath biscuits. 
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If you want the puppies to look extremely nice, 
sleek, and plump, either for show or for sale, give 
them, each morning after the fifth week, about a 
dessert-spoonful or table-spoonful of nice sweet cod- 
liver oil. They will lick it greedily, and you shall see 
what you shall see. 

Do not wean them until about four weeks old, and 
do so gradually, letting them have mother’s milk now 
and again up till the fifth, and if weakly up till the 
sixth week, after which, do not let the mother near 
them. After being weaned, you must have a nice com- 
fortable bed for the puppies in some room or stall not 
exposed to damp, or draughts, or rain — a place where 
they can frisk about, and play, and do as they please. 

To rear puppies properly, there are several things 
you must attend to : — 

1. They must be well fed, and often fed. Little 
at a tftne and often is the rule. Six or eight times a 
day is not too often at first. Any non-stimulating 
food will do, such as bread and milk, boiled rice and 
milk, oatmeal porridge and milk, boiled Spratt cake, 
and sheep’s-head broth with an allowance of the meat. 

2. Try to make them happy as well as comfort- 
able. Puppies are queer little customers, and if they 
do not have an occasional game of romps with a com- 
panion of some kind, they often mope, and do not 
thrive. 

3. A large bone that it cannot swallow is a great 
treat to a puppy, and does it good in many ways. 
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4. Never handle a puppy much, nor lift it by the 
legs. If you must lift it, take it by the back of the neck. 

5. Never put restraint of any kind on a puppy. 
To put a puppy on chain would be worse than 
drowning it. 

6. Keep them very clean, and give them a nice 
clean bed, often changed. An occasional washing, if 
judiciously done, will also be advantageous, if the 
weather be fine. 

7. Long-haired puppies of large breeds which sleep 
in dirty beds are often troubled with lice. These may 
kill them indirectly, and they always make them thin. 
Douche them with oil — that is the best and safest 
cure — and wash next day, but take care the little 
thing does not catch cold when its body is wet with 
oil. ( Vide Chapter XIX.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

What the Different Breeds are used for, and their 
Moral Qualities. 

Deerhounds . — Used in Scotland for tracking the 
red deer of the mountains, and for running them 
down or baying them. Their only fault is no fault 
in my eyes — their immense size. They are extremely 
gentle, especially with children, can run well behind 
a carriage, and are faithful to their masters. 

Bloodhounds . — These dogs I have always found 
just as gentle, affectionate, and kind-hearted as they 
are pfincely in their bearing. They are even kind to 
strangers, so long as no fear of them is shown : a dog 
always associates fear with an evil conscience and evil 
intentions. They are now used only as guard dogs, 
and are sometimes more ornamental than useful, 
although formerly they were used in warfare and for 
tracking slaves and deserters. Their power of scent 
is extraordinary'. I helped to train a Bloodhound the 
other day in the Welsh mountains. I was supposed 
to be the runaway, and my boots were simply rubbed 
with liver. After a few lessons, he found me fully 
three miles from his kennel, though I tried everything 
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I could to elude him. I do not see anything very 
wonderful in the finding of the murdered remains of 
the poor child at Blackburn ; I could find a Collie to 
do the same. Nevertheless, I think Bloodhounds could 
be made very useful adjuncts to the police-force. 

Greyhounds . — They are used in England for 
coursing hares. They are seldom used as pets, and 
the general belief is that they are far from sagacious. 
I think myself this is a mistake. How, for instance, 
about Master Magrath, with his large and beautifully 
convoluted brain ? I believe them to be nearly, if 
not quite, as sagacious as many other breeds, only 
their moral qualities are but little studied. They 
hunt by sight, and not by scent. 

Otterhounds . — Used in Cumberland, Cornwall, 
Wales, and many parts of Scotland and Ireland, for 
hunting the otter. They are exceedingly nice and 
gentlemanly dogs, brave to a fault, exceedingly 
sagacious and artful, and make capital companions. 
They are good on land, and can live in the water 
nearly as long as the animals which form their quarry. 

Pointers . — For grace and beauty and magnificence 
of form, few dogs can beat the well-bred Pointer of 
our day. If they have a fault, it is that they are too 
refined — too delicate ; and thus some people — many, 
I should say — prefer the Setter. Nothing, however, 
can be more beautiful than the attitude the Pointer 
strikes when he scents his game. He is, as his name 
indicates, entirely a sporting dog. Pointers are often 
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gun-shy, nervous, and excitable, owing, no doubt, 
to the extreme refinement of their breeding. 

Setters . — These beautiful dogs are without doubt 
the most generally useful of all sporting dogs. They 
are good in all weathers, and on all sorts of ground, 
rough or smooth, highland or lowland. They can 
stand fatigue better than the Pointer, and are by 
most sportsmen preferred to that breed. They 
are very faithful companions, and can even be 
taught to do duty as Retrievers. They will, more- 
over, take the water like a Newfoundland. They 
make excellent house-dogs, and capital ladies’ pets, 
being gentle, brave, and affectionate. In the field, 
instead of pointing, they set — sitor crouch to the bird. 

Retriever . — With the exception of the Scottish 
Collie, no dog in the world possesses more intelligence 
or more excellent qualities, both as a companion and 
servant to man. He is used in the field to retrieve, 
or bring in, the birds, &c., that have been shot dead, 
or probably only half-killed. For this purpose he is 
admirably adapted, both from his shape and sagacity. 
As a guard or watch dog he is rather too eager, and 
too apt to give tongue at night. 

Foxhounds . — These are essentially the hunting 
dogs of this country, and their character for intelli- 
gence and sagacity, for speed, and scent, and Ran, 
is too well known to need description. Fox-hunting 
has been in great favour in this country for centuries 
back. It is a healthy, manly, courageous, and truly 
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British pastime. Although we are usually in the habit 
of looking upon the Foxhound as merely part and 
parcel of the pack to which he belongs, still, taking 
him singly, hardly any dog is more companionable, 
more docile, or more attached to his master. 

Staghound . — This dog is, as his name indicates, 
used in this country to chase the stag or deer. He is 
possessed of immense strength in comparison to his 
size, which is rather greater than the ordinary Fox- 
hound, has splendid scenting powers, and very great 
speed and powers of endurance. With hardly an ex- 
ception, the deer used for the chase is the tame deer 
or stag of gentlemen’s parks, and it is very seldom that 
any real injury is done to the animal, who, I have 
sometimes thought, enjoys his gallop as much as the 
dogs, horses, or men do. 

Harriers. — These are the Harehounds of our 
country, and possess, as may be supposed, all the 
good qualities of their larger brethren of the brush, 
and are remarkable for their scent, sagacity, perse- 
verance, and endurance while hunting the wily, if 
timid, hare. 

Beagles . — Smaller hounds still, with smaller game 
to hunt, namely, the rabbit. A well-bred Beagle looks 
to me the very essence of sense, docility, and dignity 
on a small scale, and in the field nothing can beat him 
either in scent, sagacity, or fire. 

Spaniels . — The Irish Water Spaniel is an exceed- 
ingly game and useful dog, as well as a faithful 
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companion to his master. He may be used in almost 
any kind of shooting, but for wild fowl is almost 
invaluable. In water he excels, and in speed of 
swimming, and ability to dive rivals, even the New- 
foundland. 

Spaniels, as a rule, are excellent dogs for the gun ; 
if not so fast as the Setter, they are, at all events, more 
painstaking, and will often find game where a Setter 
would not, or could not. They are mostly used for 
covert shooting, where the texture and quality of their 
coats and the size of their ears protect them from 
injury from thorns and briars, and enable them to 
draw a cover where other breeds of dogs would be 
useless. 

The smaller Spaniels, or Cockers, are most useful 
in some kinds of country, and, if well bred, and not too 
small, they will go through any amount of work, and 
that, too, in coverts where a larger dog could hardly 
enter. They are also excellent water-dogs, and their 
utility, on the whole, cannot well be over-rated. 

Dachshunds. — These are the German Badger- 
hounds — dogs that, though ugly in the eyes of some, 
are becoming more and more fashionable in this 
country every day. Although used in Germany for 
hunting the badger, or unearthing the fox, they are 
more commonly in England used as pets, and very 
nice pets, too, they make. In disposition they are 
extremely affectionate and faithful, and although a 
little jealous of the attentions paid to rivals, are in 
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other ways almost free from fault. They are amiable 
in temper, and never provoke a fight, but when once 
roused their courage is indomitable, and their punish- 
ing powers of the highest order. 

Mastiffs . — These dogs are, and have always been, 
used as guard dogs. They are extremely affectionate 
and docile, and, considering their size, as gentle as 
lambs. They are so kind-hearted that they would 
not willingly injure a mouse, but terrible is their 
wrath when excited. They are probably the best 
watch-dogs we have ; but they must be treated like 
dogs, not like wild beasts. They must not be always 
on chain. 

Bulldogs . — These animals were formerly, as their 
name indicates, used for the barbarous sport of bull- 
baiting. They are now used only as guard dogs and 
pets. Ugly as they undoubtedly are, their affection 
for their masters, and their general docility and 
amiability of temper are often remarkable, and I do 
not believe, as some assert, that they are at times 
apt to bite the very hand that feeds them. They are 
very sagacious, and most invaluable as protectors of 
either person or property. 

St. Bernards. — In this country these splendid 
animals are only used for pets and for ornament. A 
St. Bernard or two stalking about one’s lawn, or 
following the pony-trap, make a very nice show. 
However, although not much in use as guard dogs, 
one is an excellent companion, and capital protection 
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while travelling at night. They are very loving, and 
fond of children, and quite devoted to master or 
mistress. Like the Newfoundland, too, they have 
very generous natures, and are kind and considerate 
to other animals. 

In the monasteries among the Alps, they are kept, 
as the reader knows, for the purpose of finding 
travellers who have been lost or buried among the 
snow. 

Newfoundlands . — Not only in their own country, 
but in some parts of the Continent, these noble dogs 
are used as beasts of draught ; and, provided they are 
not over-laden or over-driven, there is little hard- 
ship in this. Their chief characteristic is the extreme 
eagerness they evince in taking the water in order to 
save life. Few, I believe, who witnessed the per- 
formances of Theodore Nero and Monarch in 
the life-saving contest at Southsea in 1876 are 
likely to forget the sight. It is not simply 
eagerness the Newfoundland evinces in taking the 
water, it is positive Han — a wild rush, an anxious 
howl, a dashing aside of all obstacles, then the far- 
reaching plunge, and the steady but rapid swim to 
the drowning man. If the man has sunk, the dog too 
disappears as if by magic, and a minute may elapse 
ere the hero appears again. And now, if he has come 
without his man, it is but to snatch one short breath, 
and dive again, and again, and again, till he succeeds. 

I hope to live to see the day when well-trained 
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Newfoundlands will be stationed everywhere in this 
country where lives are apt to be lost by drowning. 
I am sanguine it will be so. 

As to his moral character, the Newfoundland is 
everything that one could wish. Gentle in his nature, 
very fond of women and children, an excellent guard, 
and a friend till death, he has but one fault — his 
partiality to fighting every large dog that does not at 
once lower flag to him. 

Collies and Sheepdogs . — They are the servants of 
the shepherd and the drover par excellence , but if any 
one is in want of a faithful, intelligent, trustworthy 
servant and companion, let him get a Scotch Collie. 
There is hardly anything these dogs will not learn, and 
nothing they will not do. They are most loving and 
kind, and, though by no means very quarrelsome, are 
brave to a fault, and game to the death. 

Dalmatians . — These arc, or rather ought to be, the 
bicyclist’s dog. They are very beautiful, and possess 
much more sense and sagacity than they are generally 
credited with. Their powers of endurance, too, are 
great, and their speed remarkable, while even in a 
town it is next to impossible to lose them. 

Tenners . — These are the vermin-killers of this 
country, and, taking them all round, their prevailing 
characteristics are their courage and gamesomeness, 
and their one and only fault is that they are all too 
apt to quarrel and fight, and thus get their owners 
into hot water. 

K 
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Pet or Fancy Dogs . — Some of these are remarkable 
for their great beauty, as the Maltese and Yorkshire 
Terriers; some for their extreme trickiness and teach- 
ability, as the Poodle ; and others, as Pugs, are more 
famed for the affection they bestow on their owners 
than for any very large amount of intelligence they 
possess. The Pomeranian is very teachable, and 
exceedingly affectionate, but apt, some think, to be 
snappish and disagreeable. The King Charles’, I 
think, makes one of the very best pets a lady can 
have, and is not only gentle and loving, but extremely 
sagacious as well. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A Breeder’s and Exhibitor’s Non- Sporting Kennel. 

On the following page will be seen a representation 
of what might be called a combination kennel, or a 
kennel for breeding and rearing both sporting and 
non-sporting dogs. It is a very excellent one in its 
way, and, as may be seen, is built somewhat after the 
plan of Pentonville prison, all the yards and grounds 
being completely overlooked from the keeper’s rooms, 
just over the entrance. At the farther end of the 
grounds are a boiling-house, hospital and quarantine 
hospital, and a grass-run. These, as Thackeray 
would have said, are equally well sketched with the 
other portion of the engraving, only they cannot be 
seen at present for the trees. 

If I were a lord or a merchant-prince, it is just 
such a kennel as this that I should like to go in for. 
Not having had the luck to be born either, and pre- 
suming that some of my readers are in the same 
plight, I mean in this chapter to describe a non- 
sporting kennel of a much less pretentious character. 

I ought to premise that I am about to give a rough 
sketch of a kennel that really exists, not a hundred 
miles from where I now sit, or, rather, I should say my 
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instructions for getting up a kennel will be based on 
the plan of that one, and I have no doubt my reader’s 
own judgment will enable him to suggest many im- 
provements which, as far as I am concerned, he is quite 
at liberty to carry out — on his own property. 



SPORTING AND NON-SPORTING KENNELS. 


For obvious reasons, it is much better to have 
your kennel in the country. Still I know of many 
good and useful ones in the centre and outskirts of 
large provincial towns, for there is this peculiarity 
about non-sporting dogs, that if you attend well to 
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their comforts as regards food and water, and keep 
them clean, you will seldom hear any noise, at least 
not enough to keep the neighbours awake by night, 
and in a stew by day. However, all things considered, 
it is as well to have the kennel at some little distance 
from houses, if it can be managed. 

Now before you make up your mind to go in for 
dogs, even to a small extent, or go to the expense of 
building a kennel, there are two questions you must 
ask yourself. The first is, “ Have I the correct know- 
ledge of the points and habits of the breeds I mean to 
keep?” And the second is, “Have I the time to 
spare, and the determination and will to attend 
properly to the wants of my animals ?” 

If you can answer both these questions in the 
affirmative, you may proceed to build your kennel. 
Bear in mind that before you buy a single dog you 
must have everything prepared neat and trim and 
ready for his reception. * 

Your first care, then, will be to secure a proper 
site. You may not have much choice in this matter, 
but if you have, I advise you to choose a dry soil, 
and level ground, for its actual site. Attend to the 
drainage first and foremost. Be very careful in this 
matter, or you may soon have to repent it. 

Having chosen your situation, measure off your 
foundation. The annexed plan, it will be observed, 
is in the form of a parallelogram, eighteen feet wide 
by thirty-six long. What I wish in a kennel of this sort 
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DIAGRAM I.— PLAN OF KENNEL. 
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is to have both shelter and air, as well as sunshine. 
Consequently, I advise the sides numbered 1 and 2 to 
be the sides opposed to the prevailing winds of the 
district (probably north and east), and to be brick 
walls nine feet high, the remaining sides, 3 and 4, 
should be four feet high of brick, and on top of that 
a strong iron railing five feet high. And now having 
fixed your surroundings, it will be time to see to the 
flooring of the kennel. And this is of the highest 
importance. 

There is much to be said for and against several 
kinds of flooring. Gravel I abominate : it is never 
clean, and it soaks up the dog’s wet, and requires the 
continual use of disinfectants. Stones cannot be 
neatly fitted, and they are cold. Bricks are worse, 
because porous. Asphalte forms a very nice floor- 
ing, but in the heat of summer it is apt to bog, and 
is thus bad for the dog’s feet. Glazed tiles make 
a capital floor if properly jointed with Portland 
cement, only when dogs are running and larking 
they are so apt to slip and fall on them. There is 
a roughened sort of tile you sometimes see at railway 
platforms, which, if neatly joined, would do well, only 
they are expensive. What I prefer is what builders 
and masons call “cement.” The whole interior of 
your kennel must first be levelled, then either a floor 
of single bricks put down, or loose rubbly stones, over 
this the cement is spread and carefully smoothed. 
In a few days, or a week, it will be as hard as stone, 
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and quite impervious to wet. In laying down the 
floor, give orders to have it very slightly inclined to 
side 3, to allow the rain to run off. A gutter runs 
along the inside of the wall which conducts through 
a scupper-hole for each yard of your kennel (5, 6, 7), 
to a drain outside, and so on to a cesspool (8). 

And now your deck is down, dry and hard, and 
it is time to get up your fittings. The principal 
portion of your sheds and fittings will of course be 
wood, and the most durable will be found the best 
and cheapest in the long run. 

Referring to the diagram, that portion of side 4 
marked with a 9 is the height of side 1, equal to nine 
feet, and built of brick ; a is your entrance-gate. It 
is of iron, like the rail around the low wall, and is 
closed at the lower part (for four feet) by a sheet 
of galvanised iron. This gate leads you into yard P, 
the rut-yard, or bitches’ premises proper. To the right 

c* 

are the bitches’ cabins ; b, c,d the doors thereto — b and 
d being for the smaller breeds of dogs, c for the large. 
The spaces marked ;r, x, x are the bitches’ beds or 
benches, as the case may be. They are made of 
wood, are level, and raised about a foot above the 
floor, and, like the dogs’ and puppies’ benches in 
yard R, are capable of being taken down for the 
purpose of cleaning. 

There is but little difference between the bitches’ 
benches and those of the dogs, except in this : the 
boards that run along the front to keep the straw 
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or shavings in place need be only two inches deep 
for the dogs, whereas for the bitches it must be 
about four, as at certain times they need a deeper 
bed. 

The doors to the bitches’ cabins are about three 
feet wide; they are of wood, they open outwards, and 
have gratings for ventilation and light at the top. 
There are also slits for ventilation in the top of the 
brick wall opposite the doorways. The roof of each 
cabin slopes downwards from the nine-foot wall to 
the eaves, which ought to be six feet high. 

Yard P is divided from yard Q by a close wooden 
partition nine feet high, with a door (e) to match. 
Yard Q is in its turn divided from yard R by par- 
tition and door f 

Now Q is the general exercise-ground, a sort of 
no-man’s-land, to which you can admit either dogs 
or bitches at your discretion. And so by door / we 
pass into the dogs’ yard, R, where bitches also may 
occasionally reside if not in rut. 

The benches here are large and roomy, and well 
ventilated ; g, g are two doors on castors, which open 
in the centre by drawing back , so that in summer you 
can have the whole front of this kennel always open. 
The anatomy of these doors, so to speak, is seen at 
Diagram II. The shutter at the bottom of each, 
marked h, opens upwards on hinges, i, i, and can be 
fastened back, so that in winter, or during inclement 
weather, the kennel doors may be kept shut, and one 
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or more of these shutters opened ; k is the ventilation 
grating. 

The kennel into which these doors open is about 
six feet wide, by eighteen feet long, and the benches, 
in, m, m, occupy about three feet of the width ; 11 , n 
are two benches outside, one at each side of the door- 
way. They ought to be about two feet and a half 
high, and nice and roomy; you will find your dogs 



DIAGRAM II. 


will not fail to appreciate them in fair weather or 
in foul. 

The spaces marked © in front of this kennel are 
pillars six feet in height, which support the sloping 
roof, and form a verandah, which quite shelters the 
external benches, and makes everything snug, giving 
protection from winter’s rain or summer’s sun. Now 
as to the roof of this kennel, you may please yourself. 
Slates or asphalte may be used, but for my own part, 
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I prefer to have it thatched with heather or wheaten 
straw. This is not only warm in winter, but it is 
deliciously cool in summer, and, besides, it looks nice. 

There is only one other matter I wish to draw 
your attention particularly to, viz., the water-troughs, 
/, p, p. These are very important. They ought to 
be large, made of iron, enamelled inside, and so 
fastened that the dogs can’t tumble them over. 

Yard Q is, as I said before, the exercise-ground — 
the racket-court I call it, and a nice racket young 
dogs make here at times. But it is something else as 
well — it is your show-ring, when strangers come to 
visit your kennels, and it is also the place where you 
take your dogs to be washed or bucket-bathed of a 
morning. 

If you can manage it, water ought to be laid on to 
it, and the only furnishing I care to see in it is a large 
cupboard in a corner (r), containing a bucket or two, 
and shelves at each side for a few of the commonest 
medical comforts, such as a large bottle of cod-liver 
oil, a bottle of castor oil, a jar of linseed meal, a small 
medicine-chest, &c. &c., and brackets on w’hich to 
hang dog-collars, whips, chains, muzzles, and coupling- 
straps. This cupboard may be made quite orna- 
mental, only see that it is watertight. 

When you have fastened staples here and there in 
convenient places about the yards, whitewashed the 
walls, scrubbed decks, and seen to the bedding, and 
invested a trifle in brooms and feeding-dishes, your 
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kennels will be quite ready to receive the first in- 
stalment of your dogs. 

I have mentioned a medicine-chest, but I hope 
you will find such a thing much more ornamental 
than useful. And so you will if you make this your 
motto — REGULARITY. Regularity in feeding and in 
exercise, and attention to cleanliness, are the great 
safeguards against sickness of all sorts. 

As to the bedding, that will depend greatly upon 
the season. I find oaten straw the best ; wheaten 
straw is not so good. Pine-shavings are likewise 
good. Hay I do not like. It may be only my fancy, 
but I have several times thought it produced coryza in 
my dogs, something, in fact, analogous to the hay 
asthma of human beings. 

As to stocking your kennel, remember you must 
not have too many dogs or bitches to begin with. Go 
on by degrees, only buy the very best, and try to 
profit by experience. 

The kennel I have sketched is sufficient for about 
thirty, all told, but beware of over-stocking. You will 
find bitches pay much better than dogs, let them be ever 
so good. Buy, then, healthy, stocky-looking bitches, 
of good pedigree, and when they come in season send 
them to the very best sire you can find. However 
high the fee is, the money will not be lost. 

If you have a large number of dogs you will find 
it economical to keep a pig, and thus nothing will be 
lost even in the warmest weather. 
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Do not require disinfectants, and you hardly ever 
will if you keep your kennel clean. You may as well, 
however, possess a jar of chloride of lime, a bottle of 
carbolic acid, one of turpentine, and half a pound or 
so of the red salt (permanganate of potash). 

Cleanliness and cold water are the safest disin- 
fectants, but at the same time even water may be 
abused ; and it does not do to have your kennels 
always in a state of slop. 

I do not remember anything else to say at present. 
I have given you a rough sketch of perhaps a some- 
what homely kennel ; however, I trust I have presented 
you with a few ideas, if nothing else, and you may 
better them as you choose. You may go in for the 
ornamental, for instance, as well as the useful, and go 
the length of flowers and shrubs, and clematis, and all 
sorts of creeping greeneries, and have a fountain play- 
ing in the centre of yard Q if you choose. I myself 
am content with the useful. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Dogs : their Position in the Eye of the Law. 

That it is time — and high time, too — that something 
should be done to amend the laws relating to dogs in 
this country, no one who has given the subject a 
moment’s consideration will think of disputing. The 
legal position of dogs is but badly defined ; and while 
the public themselves are grossly ignorant of the 
subject, even magistrates, when called upon to frame 
bye-laws, or issue proclamations in the districts over 
which they hold office, do not sufficiently under- 
stand it. 

It, is a fact which cannot be denied, that while by 
far the larger portion of the community are fond of 
dogs, there are many people who think those animals 
little short of common nuisances, and who hold that 
they should not even be considered property. There 
are persons who hate dogs, and persons who both hate 
and fear them ; and even if they be in the minority, 
I maintain that when they state their grievances 
they have a right to be listened to with attention; 
but I think that any suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the laws relating to dogs would come with 
much more grace from one of us, who have the 
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interests of the canine race at heart, than from any 
one else. 

It must be granted, too, at the very outset, that in 
spite of the dog-licence, there are a great many useless 
mongrel curs running wild about our streets, the 
number of which hardly any one would be sorry to 
see diminished, if it could only be done in a legitimate 
way. And I feel convinced of one thing, and that is 
if we can only manage to frame proper laws to keep 
our canine friends within just and due bounds, we 
shall have little more of dog-poisoning. I do not wish 
to dwell for one moment on this foul, cowardly, and 
dishonest crime, which no one with feelings more 
refined than a Goa Portuguese peasant, a back-stabbing 
Spaniard, or a Bashi-Bazouk, would think of com- 
mitting ; but still, one can just comprehend the 
possibility of some individual of low mental status, 
having been a sufferer in some way or othpr at 
the fangs of dogs, constituting himself a sort of 
canine Nick-o’-the-Wood, and taking a terrible 
revenge. But could this individual, or individuals, 
only have seen their unhappy victims, as I have seen 
them, lingering for days in racking torment, and 
vomiting dark blood and mucus, and gazing up at 
one with sad pleading eyes for the help that could 
not be given — were they not fiends incarnate, with 
hearts of stone, they would have felt both shame and 
sorrow for the deeds they had done. I have merely 
mentioned the subject of dog-poisoning in order to 
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bring it to my reader’s recollection that, strange as it 
may seem, there are people in the world who have very 
serious objections to dogs of all sorts. Neither I nor 
you have, nor has any one, a moral right to keep an 
animal to annoy a neighbour ; and if we are to own 
dogs, it is our duty to see that they are kept in their 
place — that is, on the owner’s own property, or at his 
heels in the street. A dog may be, and doubtless is, 
in his place on your parlour sofa, or on the rug in front 
of the fire ; but he is not in his place chasing your 
neighbour’s fowls, trampling his flowers, or worrying 
his cat. Neither is he in his place if allowed to romp 
about the streets, playing or fighting with others of 
his species, much to the detriment of the tempers, if 
not the legs, of the lieges. 

Let us now in imagination take a walk along one 
of the principal streets in any provincial town in 
England, and note the kind of dogs we see. 

Entering from the country, a handsome dog-cart 
with a high-stepping horse dashes past us, closely 
followed by a handsome Collie and a well-bred Fox 
Terrier. There is no mistaking why these animals are 
kept. Like the Newfoundland in Burns’s “ Twa Dogs,” 
they are 

“Keepit for his honour’s pleasure. 

Skirting along by the well-built terraces in the 
suburbs, almost at every second doorstep we see a 
dog or doggie of some sort. Terriers and Toys of all 
descriptions, mostly sleek and fat, and looking pleased 
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and happy, and but seldom caring to leave their own 
well-kept lawns, unless to make a rush at a stray cat, 
or bark at the butcher’s Collie. 

Going still onwards, we soon reach the business 
part of the town, and here we meet the dogs by 
dozens. That fishmonger keeps two black-and- 
tan Terriers, and plenty of work they have, too, in 
saving their master’s finny wares from the attacks of 
piscatorial pussies. See that old surly, sour-looking 
Bull Mastiff, a-squat on the doorstep of the sausage- 
maker ? Honest dog": he can never go to sleep with 
more than one eye shut at a time, on account of the 
thieving propensities of those two Greyhounds, who 
pretend to belong to the cabstand, but who really are 
nobody’s dogs, pay for no licence, and lead the lives 
of genuine loafers. And yonder quiet-looking New- 
foundland, doing “sentry-go” at the pawnbroker’s 
clothes-stall, is more a terror to evildoers thqp any 
two policemen on the beat. 

Well, and we meet ladies with dogs at their heels, 
and gentlemen with dogs at their heels, and we 
presume they are kept either for pleasure or sport. 
And this dog watches a cart, and this one a door, 
while the other, a Pug of high degree, lolls in a 
draper’s window, beside a large black cat ; and people 
who come to gaze and admire, often remember there 
is something in soft goods they are in need of, and 
may as well purchase here. 

Now these dogs have duties to perform — we do 
L 
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not grudge them their little lives ; but there are other 
dogs — curs, let us call them — curs that no one seems 
to own, whose menu is the gutter, whose bed is the 
dunghill — beasts that never seem to be out of 
quarrelling and mischief, for if not fighting themselves, 
they are exciting warfare between nobler specimens 
of their own race. And many of these dogs, I have 
reason to know, belong to what are called the dan- 
gerous classes — to thieves and poachers, and youthful 
blackguardism of every description. These are the 
dogs that, set on by their brutal masters, worry poor 
widows’ cats, bite children in the streets, are starved, 
ill-treated, go mad, and cause injury and grief to, and 
unjust legislation against, the more respectable portion 
of the canine community. This is the class that I 
wish to see reduced in numbers. If they are so, I 
feel confident that year by year we shall have less and 
less qf hydrophobic panic. The very law, too, I 
believe, which should be aimed against street curs, 
would be in itself a protection to more valuable and 
better-cared-for dogs. 

Now, I believe I am only stating what is a well- 
known fact, when I say that a very large number of 
dogs in this country are kept without any licence, and 
this not only by poor people alone, but by persons of 
ample means, who do not trouble about a licence, 
because even when they do, no one ever asks to 
see it. 

Before, however, saying anything further on the 
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subject of licences, let us see how the law really stands 
as regards dogs in this country. 

The Act of 1871 is one in which, in its very title, 
there is a grave error. It is called, “An Act to 
Provide further Protection against Dogs.” There 
ought to be the word “ for,” as well as the word 
“ against,” and the Act, which is far from a complete 
one, should have been framed and formed on that 
basis. The Act runs as follows : — 

“ 1. From and after the passing of this Act, any 
police-officer or constable may take possession of any 
dog, that he has reason to suppose to be savage or 
dangerous, straying on any highway, and not under 
the control of any one, and may detain such dog 
until the owner has claimed the same, and paid all 
expenses incurred by such detention. 

“ Where the owner of any dog taken possession of 
by any constable is known, a letter, stating the fact 
of such dog being taken possession of, shall be sent 
by post or otherwise to the owner, at his usual or 
last-known place of abode. 

“ When any dog taken in pursuance of this Act 
has been detained for three clear days, where the 
owner is not known, or five clear days where 
he is so known, without the owner claiming the 
same and paying all expenses incurred by its 
detention, the chief officer of police of the district 
in which such dog was found may cause such dog to 
be sold or destroyed. 
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“ Any moneys arising from the sale of any dogs 
in pursuance of this section shall be paid to the 
account of the local rate, and be applied to the 
purposes to which that rate is applicable. 

“ All dogs detained under this section shall be 
properly fed and maintained at the expense of the 
local rate. 

“2. Any court of summary justice may take 
cognisance of a complaint that a dog is dangerous 
and not kept under proper control, and if it appears 
to the court having cognisance of such complaint that 
such dog is dangerous, the court may make an order 
in a summary way, directing the dog to be kept by 
the owner under proper control, or destroyed ; and 
any person failing to comply with such order shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings for 
every day during which he fails to comply with such 
order/ 

“3. The local authorities may, if a mad dog, or a 
dog suspected of being mad, is found within their 
jurisdiction, make, and, when made, vary or revoke, an 
order placing such restrictions as they think expedient 
on all dogs not under the control of any person, during 
such period as may be prescribed in such order, through- 
out the whole of their jurisdiction, or such part thereof 
as may be prescribed in such order. 

“Any person who acts in contravention of any 
order made in pursuance of this section, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings. 
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“Due notice of such order shall be published at 
the expense of the local rate. 

“ The provisions of this Act contained, as to the 
detention and sale or destruction of dogs found stray- 
ing on the highway, shall apply to dogs found at large 
in contravention of any order made in pursuance of 
this section.” 

Now, both mayors and magistrates all over the 
country, who are either constitutionally timid of, or, 
for some other reason, hate dogs, are seldom slow 
in taking advantage of the provisions of the above 
Act, and without, in my opinion, sufficient excuse, 
issue orders and proclamations, which are little short 
of tyrannical in their nature, and likely to do infinitely 
more harm than good. 

The words, too, in this Act, “under proper control,” 
and “under the control of some person,” are not 
definite enough, and the consequence is that every 
magistrate can construe the meaning of theiti pretty 
much as he pleases. During a late “close season” 
in Reading and Berkshire, dogs were not supposed to 
be under proper control, even if muzzled and walking 
at the owner’s heels. They must be led by a chain 
or rope. But one would have thought that the ex- 
planation given by the Home Secretary would have 
set the matter at rest for once and all. “ Intelligent, 
and harmless dogs,” says this gentleman, “taking a 
walk with their master, are, it is presumed, under his 
control But this did not satisfy the wise magistrates. 
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“ The Home Secretary was not a recognised expositor 
of the law!"(?) 

I cheerfully grant that in the event of a mad dog 
being seen roaming abroad in any district, every 
reasonable precaution ought to be taken to prevent 
the possibility of hydrophobia, or the spread of that 
most terrible of all dog diseases, rabies. But, before 
condemning all the dogs in a district to the cruel 
punishment of two or three months solitary confine- 
ment, it ought to be ascertained beyond a doubt that 
there really has been a mad dog about. 

It should not be placed in the power of any 
mayor, provost, or bench of magistrates — nine out of 
every ten of whom cannot be supposed or expected to 
know anything about canine diseases in general, or 
rabies in particular — to issue orders of the kind re- 
ferred to in the Act without sufficient information, 
and that information ought, if possible, to be obtained 
from a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, and 
not from hearsay, or the attestations of a mere 
policeman. 

We should not forget that dogs are animals of 
great sensitiveness, of high nervous sensibility, are 
apt to get into a low, depressed state of health if con- 
fined, and not permitted to have exercise, and that 
this state of health directly favours the production of 
spontaneous rabies. And that rabies is occasionally 
spontaneous in the dog, instead of traumatic, the 
greatest medical and veterinary authorities, both in 
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this country and on the Continent, unhesitatingly 
believe. 

I am not prepared to affirm that there really were 
no rabid dogs in the country around Reading, but I 
took some trouble to investigate one or two cases, 
and nobody could tell me even one diagnostic symptom, 
of rabies. 

One ought, therefore, to be very cautious in raising 
the cry of “ mad dog,” for a panic, once raised, is very 
difficult to still. 

Now, in proposing changes in the dog law for this 
country, I am neither inclined to go too fast nor too 
far. I counsel moderation. 

The Leeds authorities are all for muzzling dogs 
constantly, and I understand they have gone so far as 
to send all the way to Berlin for patterns of the muzzles, 
the wearing of which by dogs is made compulsory in 
that city of freedom. Well, the French have seen the 
folly and inutility of the muzzling system, and* I have 
no doubt that, in time, so will the Germans. But the 
good people of Leeds ought to remember, that the 
same laws which suit one country will not always 
be tolerated in another. 

For many reasons I should object to the wearing 
of muzzles. They are a great annoyance to most 
dogs. They are usually either so tight that the poor 
animal can hardly breathe, much less drink, or they 
are too open and large, and no protection against 
biting. It is only harmless and inoffensive dogs that 
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would be muzzled, and in the event of a dog taking 
rabies and escaping, it would naturally be without his 
muzzle. Sporting dogs would be little use if muzzled, 
and a pack of hounds muzzled would, to say the least, 
look odd. Lastly, a muzzle on a dog, in my eye, 
looks hideous. This, it may be said, is nothing ; but 
I know hundreds of men who would take no pride in 
their dogs if muzzled, and would care but little for 
their companionship. Compulsory muzzling would 
seem to me like an interference with the liberty of 
the subject, and as such could not be tolerated by 
Englishmen. 

I think — and it is the opinion of many better men 
than I — that if we had fewer street curs, and better 
street arrangements altogether as regard dogs, the 
new state of affairs would be such as would satisfy all 
parties concerned. 

1. The tax upon dogs should be increased to 
seven shillings and sixpence, or even ten shillings, for 
every dog, with some few exceptions. Drovers’ and 
shepherds’ dogs, that were proved to be legitimately 
so, should only pay half-a-crown ; yard-dogs, guard- 
dogs, and ship-dogs should only pay five shillings ; 
and blind men’s dogs, used for leading their masters, 
nothing at all. 

2. It should be made certain that no one keeps a 
dog without a licence. 

3. Every dog should be compelled to wear a collar 
on the street, and this collar ought to be stamped on 
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the metal portion of it with a Government stamp and 
the number of the licence. I see no occasion to make 
it compulsory to have the name and address of the 
owner engraved on the collar, as with long addresses 
much additional expense would be incurred, and the 
number would be sufficient to determine the owner’s 
whereabouts, if the dog were caught straying or doing 
mischief. 

4. On the back of every licence should be printed, 
in plain language, the symptoms of rabies, and its 
diagnostic symptoms. For his own sake, on seeing 
such symptoms in any one of his dogs, the owner 
would have the dog placed safely under surveillance. 

5. Every owner of a dog should be made respon- 
sible for that dog’s actions, and for any injury done to 
person or property by his dog. 

6. In the event of its being ascertained beyond 
doubt that mad dogs were about, the dogs, not only 
of that district, but of others around it, to b£ kept 
fully under control. 

7. A harmless and inoffensive dog to be considered 
under control, if within half a dozen yards of his 
owner. 

8. Stray dogs to be captured gently by the police, 
and kept until the owner is communicated with. In 
the event of his refusing to pay expenses, the dog to 
be sold or destroyed. 

9. Dogs to be destroyed in a humane manner. 

10. Dogs found congregating in the streets to be 
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dispersed, or, if need be, captured, and their owners 
forced to take better charge of them. 

ii. Dangerous dogs to be kept on chain. 

I do not pretend that these rules are in any way 
complete ; I merely trust that they may be suggestive. 
They are, however, all meant as protective measures 
against dogs. We must now look at the matter in 
another light, and consider shortly what we ought to 
do for dogs. 

1. We ought to see that our dogs are properly 
cared for, properly watered, housed, and fed at home. 

2. People found irritating dogs, or inciting them 
to fight or bite, should be severely punished. 

3. Water, or dogs’ drinking-fountains, should be 
placed on the principal streets, near cab-stands, &c., 
and policemen ought to see that they are not inter- 
fered with by children, who soon render them mere 
filthy puddles. 

4. ' Striking one’s dog or dogs, or kicking them, on 
the street, ought to render the perpetrator liable to 
instant arrest, if the owner of the dog chooses. This 
would often prevent serious breaches of the peace. 

5. Large kennels of dogs ought to be visited 
occasionally by the inspector of nuisances, to see that 
they are not — as many kennels are — kept in a con- 
dition of filth, generative of all sorts of disease. 

6. and lastly, but by no means least, the railway 
companies ought to be compelled by law to provide 
proper travelling accommodation for the dogs they 
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take charge of. Charge, did I say ? Charge, indeed, 
it can hardly be called ; for it is well known to all 
dog-fanciers, that dogs travelling by train are treated 
with systematic cruelty, delayed on the journey, and 
often lost entirely. Over and above this, the poor 
animals are neither watered nor fed on the longest 
journeys, and are confined in a small, narrow, badly- 
ventilated box called the boot, which is never cleaned 
out from one year’s end to the other, and is positively 
vile and loathsome — too loathsome to be here 
described — and contains the seeds of disease in its 
very worst form. 

The law compels the companies to disinfect the 
trucks of horses and cattle ; why, I wish to know, are 
dogs — often still more valuable than cattle of any 
kind — obliged to travel in dens from which it is hardly 
possible they can emerge without being themselves 
infected with disease, and certain to infect other dogs 
with whom they may afterwards come in contact ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Conclusion. 

There was once an old lady in the far North, who 
wanted very much to have a book to read, and they 
lent her the dictionary. But this old lady, being a 
Highlander, was game and plucky, so she stuck to 
that dictionary, and read it through from beginning 
to end. 

“ It’s interestin’ readin’,” she said, as she returned 
the book, “ and verra instructive, if it didna cheenge 
the subject quite sae aften.” 

If the young fancier finds my concluding chapter 
interesting, I am sure he will forgive me if I do 
change the subject pretty often. When people are 
bidding each other “ good-bye,” they often think of 
something else to say, even on the doorstep. And it 
is just like this between the reader and myself. Now 
let me just say one word on 

GRASS. 

If dogs are permitted, they generally doctor them- 
selves ; and what they seem to consider an infallible 
remedy and panacea for all the ills that can befall 
canine flesh in the shape of disease, is grass. 
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Dogs ought always to have free access to grass, 
and be allowed to help themselves. Grass has no doubt 
both tonic and antiscorbutic properties. It leaves the 
bowels in a half-digested condition, and mechanically 
not only increases the flow of mucus in its passage 
through the intestines, but also increases the peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, thus acting as an aperient. 

Grass is sometimes used by dogs as an emetic, 
when they swallow anything that disagrees and does 
not easily leave the stomach. As an emetic they 
always choose the very roughest of grass,* and eat it 
in large quantities. No dog can be in perfect health 
who does not at times have access to grass. 

From grass to food the transition is easy. I have 
already given my ideas of the best way to feed dogs ; 
you may add to those or detract from them, as your 
experience directs ; but one thing you must never 
forget, and that is, that dogs need a change of diet , 
almost, if not quite as much, as human beings do ; 
and you will hardly be able to keep them in robust 
health without such change. Oatmeal porridge I can 
highly recommend, but bear in mind, it — especially 
with puppies — has a tendency to relax. I here give 
a recipe for it, for I am sorry to say few Englishmen 
know how to make it ; and this is all the greater pity, 
because it forms a handy meal, and one that does not 

* If dogs cannot get grass when they want it, they try to find 
a substitute — the broad, rough leaves of the vegetable marrow, 
for instance. 
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take much bother in cooking. Moreover, if you do 
not mix the porridge with meat, you can make as 
much in one day as will last for three days in winter, 
or two in summer. 

RECIPE FOR OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 

First, buy your meal. Never get more than a 
bushel or two at a time, and get the large round- 
grained or coarse oatmeal, not the finely-ground. I 
think that from Irish oats is the best. As soon as the 
meal comes home, turn it at once into your “ girnel,” 
or meal-barrel, which must be well cleaned whenever 
empty. Do not turn it all in at once, but slowly, 
because you must beat it well down with a roller, 
and if you do so properly you will find it keep any 
length of time. Half a pound of good oatmeal will 
make^a pint or more of beautiful porridge. Put it on 
the fire in a saucepan with cold water, and a very 
little salt. When it has boiled from twenty minutes 
to half an hour, it will be sufficiently done. It may 
be then poured into a large clean earthenware vessel, 
and set aside to be used as wanted. When boiling 
on the fire it requires watching and pretty constant 
stirring, lest it should burn, for then the dogs will not 
care for it. It must be stirred with a wooden stick, 
made of hard, tasteless wood, and called a “ spurckle.’ 1 
If you use a metal spoon to stir it, you will succeed 
in burning your hand completely. 
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I will now give you a recipe for “brose” — not 
Athol brose ; Athol brose is honey and whiskey, and 
dogs do not take to it. 

Brose has many advantages. It is a capital 
change from other food. It is more “ lumpy ” — I 
mean not so homogeneous in mass as porridge, so that 
the dogs can bite at it better in the dish. It is also 
made in a minute, and it cools sooner than porridge, 
so that if you are in a hurry of a morning, starting 
off to a show, or going to business, you get the dogs' 
breakfasted in one quarter of the time. 

OATMEAL BROSE. 

There is some little nicety in the making of it, and 
if you fail in any one part you fail in the whole. 

1. Unlike that for porridge, the meal for brose 
ought to be the most finely ground you can buy. 

2. Two good handfuls are placed in a basin. # This 
is the quantity for a Retriever, or a ma?t. 

3. One tea-spoonful of salt. 

4. The kettle must be completely boiling, and the 
lid lifting. Make the brose at the fire. 

5. Pour on your boiling water to almost cover the 
meal. 

6. Stir quickly with the stalk of a spoon. The 
stirring is the thing you are to be most particular 
about. Y ou do not stir round and round, but partially 
so, and across and across, adding once or twice a little 
more water, till the brose is thick and “ lumpy.” 
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Made thus, brose forms an excellent dish for 
man or beast. I have myself given up porridge of 
a morning, and taken to brose, eaten with salt butter, 
and I find that many people who cannot touch 
porridge take readily to brose. 

Over the dog’s brose you can pour either milk or 
broth. 

At some dog-shows, occasionally, one’s dogs refuse 
to eat the food presented to them, and no wonder, for 
I have seen the mess — even at great shows — smelling 
high enough to bring down hornets ; at other shows 
they do not feed the dogs at all. I then find brose 
handy, and I purchase and mix with it a tin of 
Australian beef or mutton. But there is a recipe for 
a pudding, with which Mr. I. R. Whittle, of West 
Brompton, very kindly presented to the sporting 
papers. It is so good that I cannot refrain from 
giving it here in that gentleman’s own words : — 

whittle's pudding. 

“ Get some mutton- and beef-trimmings without 
much fat, and not the least tainted (I mostly pay 
about 7d. per pound), cut into small pieces ; then 
mix with wheat-meal as you would a suet dumpling ; 
a little salt gives them more flavour. If they are 
made about the size of a cricket-ball they only want 
boiling about fifteen minutes. The water may be 
used on biscuits for less dainty dogs.” 
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RECIPE TO MAKE HAIR GROW ON BALD PLACES. 

These bald spots are generally situated near the 
tail, and may be occasioned in many ways. They are 
usually done by the dog himself in hunting up a lively 
flea, or biting the part of the skin that the flea has made 
to itch. As long as there is any appearance of scurf, 
use the following ointment twice a day: — 

Jo. Hydrargyri Iodidi Virid. • • * 3j Ss. 

Ung. Zinci Benzoati . . . . jiij 

M. 

When the scurfy appearance has gone, and the 
skin appears clean, you may use either two parts of 
olive oil to one of turps every morning, taking care 
not to irritate the skin too much, or, better still, use 
the following, which may be called 


DOGS* MACASSAR. 


Unguent. Stimulant. # . 

3 j 

Butyr. Cacao. Theobrom. 

3 v - 

Olei Amygdal. 

• 3 L j. 

Adipis Odorati 

• 3 j v. 


M. 

After washing the bald part, and well brushing it, 
rub a portion of this ointment well in. When a dog’s 
hair falls off, it is generally from some constitutional 
weakness, if there be no disease. I therefore prescribe 
good feeding, tonics (barks), and the morning 
douche. 

* The stimulating liniment is composed of powdered 
cantharides, one part, to four of lard. A chemist only can 
prepare it. 

M 
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VERMIN IN DOGS. 

Fleas are certainly the commonest vermin, and 
awful pests they become, especially in some of the 
smaller breeds of dogs, such as Pomeranians. New- 
foundlands and Mastiffs are not so often troubled 
with them. They must be kept down by thorough 
cleanliness and disinfection in the kennel. The use 
of pine-shavings is often recommended as beds for 
the dogs. The fleas on the bodies of the dogs are 
best destroyed by the dusting in of Insect Powder, 
or by washing, brushing, and combing. I have little 
faith in most of the soaps sold at shops ; they are 
nearly always useless, and often dangerous. 

Lice are more rarely met with, although they are 
sometimes only too common on long-haired pups, 
that have been kept in dirty kennels. I have found 
I could always get rid of them by soaking the puppy’s 
coat in oil, and washing next morning ; but, mean- 
while, great care must be taken to prevent the dogs 
from catching cold. 

Perfect cleanliness and attention to diet will 
always prevent vermin in dogs, and prevention is 
better than cure. 


PUPPIES’ tails. 

Talking of puppies makes me think of their tails, 
about the cutting of which I am often asked. I have 
been told, seriously too, that cutting a dog’s tail is a 
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cure for distemper. Well, if you cut the tail off close 
behind the ear, I grant you, you would see no more 
distemper, in that dog at least, but otherwise it is all 
nonsense. Spaniels are docked, and so are Fox 
Terriers. The best time to dock them is before they 
have been weaned. There are various ways of doing 
it. The old plan used to be to bite them through, 
then extract what was called the “ worm,” but really 
it is the continuation of the spinal marrow. Both 
customs are very brutal. It is nowadays done 
with a knife, which must not be over-sharp, or the 
haemorrhage may be extensive. But it is better per- 
formed by a surgeon with the ccrascur . 

SELECTING PUPPIES. 

This is a very difficult thing to do, as a rule. It 
is easy to pick out the good ones, but the best of the 
best — the crcmc de la crime — it is most difficult»to tell. 
The only thing that can be done is to apply as near 
as you can the points of the mature dog to the puppy. 

In the larger breeds, the biggest, fattest, most 
stupid-looking pup often turns out the best dog. But 
then, the biggest, fattest, most stupid-looking pup is 
more liable to have distemper, and have it in a bad 
form. This I have repeatedly seen proved. 

AGE OF MATURITY OF DOGS. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion about 
this, as well as about the age bitches should be 
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permitted to breed. It is generally supposed that the 
smaller breeds come to maturity sooner .than the 
larger. This I believe to be more apparent than real, 
and if we regard complete ossification of the bones as 
maturity you will find this process finished just as 
soon in large dogs as in small. The usual time of 
reaching maturity in the dog is from eighteen months 
to two years, but you must not expect any addition 
in inches at the shoulder after the eighteenth 
month. 

I know a good many breeders who breed from 
their bitches at, say, the fourteenth month. I for my 
own part think a bitch ought certainly to be eighteen 
months old, or even twenty, before being bred from. 

CHAMPION DOGS. 

Before a dog can compete in the champion class 
at most shows, he must have gained at least three 
first prizes at shows. At Birmingham, the dog must 
have won first once there before he is dubbed 
champion. But there are champions and champions, 
and the term “ champion 99 is often much abused. 

JUDGING AT SHOWS. 

This is a never-ending subject of discussion in the 
sporting papers. I do not here mean to say much on 
either side ; but of late years there have been great 
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reforms in the matter of judges and judging. One 
decided improvement is in publishing the names of 
judges before the “ entries close,” because an exhibitor 
then knows, or, at least, thinks he knows, whether the 
proposed judge is quite capable of making the correct 
awards in any given class, and if he deems him not 
so, or dishonest, then he need not enter his dogs. 

At a little south-country show — Selkirk, I think — 
was first inaugurated the custom of giving the judges 
open catalogues to judge from. Several other shows 
followed suit, such as Maidstone, Jersey, and Cork, 
and I hope to see the day when such will be the 
general custom. It is, at all events, treating judges 
as gentlemen, which most of them are, and all ought 
to be. 

Public judging must, of course, go hand-in-hand 
with open judging, and owners ought most unquestion- 
ably to be allowed to lead their own dogs into th*e ring, 
as only the owner himself knows how really to make 
his dog feel at ease. 

, Judging should always be conducted in a wide 
open ring, with the public around it, and criticism be 
as free as the wind — but light, not loud. 

JUDGING BY POINTS. 

The very best judges of the day admit that 
judging by points is not at all practical in the show- 
ring. Only judges who are members of clubs carry 
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out the system. To give an idea of it, I herewith give 
the scale of points for the Skye Terrier Club. Judging 
by this, the dog whose sum total of points came 
nearest to the possible but never-attainable hundred 
would be the winner. 


Value of Skye Terrier Points . 


Head 

POINTS. 

x 5 

Jaws and Teeth 

10 

Eyes 

S 

Ears ....... 

10 

Neck and Body 

10 

Legs and Feet 

10 

Tail ....... 

10 

Coat and Colour 

15 

Symmetry 

<5 


100 


t, CLUBS. 

The more dog-clubs of all sorts kept up and 
encouraged the better. Granted that they are at 
times seemingly slightly empirical, still they always 
have the interest of the breed of dog they “go in” 
for thoroughly at heart, and therefore I say they are 
worthy of encouragement. 

It would, in my opinion, be a good thing if there 
were clubs in behalf of all the different breeds, so long 
as these clubs did not resolve themselves into mere 
cliques. Some breeds of dogs in this country are 
likely to die out altogether, unless restored by means 
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of a club. As an example, I need only mention the 
Newfoundland. 

FIELD AND WATER TRIALS. 

You can hardly, I think, stigmatise a show-dog by 
a more opprobrious term than that of “mere bencher.” 
Of course there are dogs and dogs, but I am happy 
to be able to tell the young reader that a large pro- 
portion of the champion dogs he sees at a show, lying 
so quietly on their straw, can, when the occasion 
demands it, do their duty in the field, and prove 
themselves heroes not only in name but in action. 

I have heard it prophesied that field trials would 
ere long die out entirely. I should be sorry to see it. 
I consider it to be the chief end and object of dog- 
showing, and of all our struggles in breeding, to obtain 
animals who shall not merely be beautiful to look at 
and simply pets, but of that formation and muscular 
development* which shall best conduce to the performance 
of the kind of work for which the dogs are meant. 

To this end, I think, field trials, both of sporting 
dogs and Sheep or Collie dogs, ought to be kept up 
and encouraged by every one who has the slightest 
interest in matters canine, as well as by the sporting 
press. 

Being a breeder and fancier of Newfoundlands, 
I need hardly add how very much I am interested 
in trials of the prowess of these noble animals in 
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the sea. Well, every dog has his day, and I for 
one will do my best to let the Newfoundland have 
his. 


I meant to have concluded this chapter with a few 
words on dog-shows. Second thoughts are best, 
therefore I will not, lest it might seem invidious. 

While allowing that a dog-show ought to be able 
to pay, not only its exhibitors, but to a certain extent 
its officers and promoters, I wish most success to 
those exhibitions which are got up more for the sake 
of improving blood and breed, than as mere pecuniary 
speculations, and, depend upon it, reader, those, and 
those alone, will stand the test of time. 

Those shows, too, I believe, will always receive 
the greatest amount of support from the public whose 
committees are not bedridden, so to speak, as regards 
their rules and regulations, but who advance with the 
times, and when any new idea is broached and found 
to work well, are not slow in adopting it. 

Well, a millennium may dawn yet even for dog- 
shows. Quien sabe? It will take time, though. 
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23 ; Points, 45 ; Shape, in ; Use and 
Qualities, 154. 

Disinfectant for Kennels, 129. 

Dog Clubs, On, 198. 

Dealers, 116. 

Shows, Remarks on, 38 et seq., 200 ; 

Influence of, 114. 

Drover’s Sheepdog, see Sheepdog, The 
Drover’s. 


Ear of the Dog, The, 108.. 

Ears of the Terrier, Cropping the, 141. 
English Sheepdog, The, see Sheepdog, 
The Drover’s. 

Setter, see Setter, English. 

- Water Spaniel, see Spaniel, English 
Water. 
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English (White) Terrier, see Terrier, 
English (White). 

Exercise, 133. 

Exhibiting Dogs, see Show Dogs. 

Eye of the Dog, 107. 

F. 

“ Faking,” On, 139 et seq. 

Justifiable, so-called, 140. 

Fancy or Pet Dogs, see Pet or Fancy 
Dogs. 

Feather of the Dog, m ; Grooming to 
obtain good, 134. 

Featherstone Castle Setters, 56. 

Feeding Dogs, On, 117, 129 etseq. 

Fees, lor Use of Stud Dogs, 120. 

Feet of the Dog, no. 

Field and Water Trials, 199. 

Field Dogs, see Beagle, The ; Deerhound, 
The ; Foxhound, The ; Greyhound, 
The ; Harrier, The ; Otterhound, The ; 
Pointer, The ; Retriever, The ; Setter, 
The ; Spaniel, The. 

Flews of the Dog, 108. 

French Bassets, 104. 

Food for Dogs, 129 et seg.; Caution 
respecting Bones, 130 ; Value of 
Buttermilk and Porridge, 132. 

Foxdog, see Pomeranian, The. 

Foxhound, The. Neck, 109 ; Nose, 108 ; 
Origin, 23 ; Points, 60 ; Use and 
Qualities, 156. 

Fox Terrier, see Terrier, Fox. 

G. 

German Bac^gerhound, see Dachshund. 

Gloss on Coat before Showing, 137. 

Gordon Setter, see Setter, Black-and- 
tan. 

Grass for Dogs, 188. 

Gratitude of the Dog, 16. 

Greyhound, The. Adaptability of Head to 
its Work, 107 ; Chest, no ; Eye, 107 ; 
Feet, no; Neck, 109, Origin, 22 ; 
Points, 47 ; Shoulders, 109; Thighs, 
109 ; Use and Qualities, 155. 

Italian. Description, 41 ; Ori- 
gin, 25 ; Points, 94. 

Grooming Dogs, 134 et seg. 

Guard Dogs, see Bloodhound, The ; Bull- 
dog, Tne ; Mastiff, The ; St. Bernard, 
The. 

H. 

Hair, Recipe for Growth of Dog's, 193 

Harrier, The. Origin, 23 ; Points, 62 ; Use 
and Qualities, 157. 

Welsh, 63. 

Head of the Dog, 106. 

Hints about Purchasing Dogs, 114 et seq. 

Housing Dogs, 127. 


I. 

Irish Setter, see Setter, Irish. 

Terrier, see Terrier, Irish. 

Water Spaniel, see Spaniel, Irish 

Water. 

Italian Greyhound, The, see Greyhound 
Italian. 

J. 

Judging at Shows, On, 139 et seg., 196. 

by Points, 197. 

K. 

Kennfi.s. A Breeder's and Exhibitor's 
Non-Sporting Kennel, 163 et seg. ; 
Directions respecting Erection and 
Attention to, 163 et seg. ; Disinfectant 
for, 129 ; Remarks on, 127 et seg., 
145 ; Site of, 164. 

King Charles’ Spaniel, see Spaniel, King 
Charles’. 

L. 

Landseer Newfoundland, see Newfound- 
land, Black-and-white. 

Laverack Setters, 56. 

Law relating to Dogs, 174 et seg. 

Legs of the Dog, 1 10. 

Loins of the Dog, no. 

Ixirt Setters, 56. 

Lovat’s (Lord) Setters, 56. 

M. 

Macassar, Dog’s, 193. 

Mad Dogs, Law relating to, 179 et seq. ; 
Suggested Regulations for Lessening 
the Number of, 184 et seq. 

Male, Choice of, 146. 

Maltese Poodle, see Poodle, Maltese. 

“Terrier,” The. Coat of, 112; 

Hint about Bathing before Exhibiting, 
136 ; Origin, 25 ; Points, 91 ; Scarcity, 
9 1 - 

Management of Stud Dogs, 118 et seg. 

of Show Dogs, 126 et seg. 

Mastiff, The. Chest, no ; Description, 43 ; 
Origin, 24; Points, 68; Use and 
Qualities, 159. 

Maturity of Dogs, Age of, 195. 

Medicines for Improvement of Coat, &c., 
1 35- 

Mongrels, On, 178. 

Mormon Pugs, 90. 

Muzzles and Muzzling, On, 183. 

N. 

N a worth Castle Setters, 56. 

Neck of the Dog, 109. 

Newfoundland, The. Chest, no; Eye, 
107 ; Feet, in ; Origin, 24; Use and 
Qualities, 160; White Chest indicating 
Cross, 1 13. 
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Newfoundland, Black, Points of, 96 et seg. 

Black-and-white (or Land- 
seer), Points of, 98. 

Non-Sporting Kennel, A Breeder’s and 
Exhibitor’s, 163 et seg. 

Norfolk Spaniel, see Spaniel, Norfolk. 

Nose of the Dog, 107. 

o. 

Oatmeal Brose, Recipe for, 191. 

Porridge, Recipe for, 190. 

( )rigin of the Dog, 14, 22 et seg. 

Otterhound, The. Compared with Fox- 
hound, 49 ; Origin, 23 ; Points, 47 ; 
Use and Qualities, 155. 

P. 

Parturition, see Breeding. 

Pet or Fancy Dogs, see Greyhound, 
Italian; Maltese “Terrier, The; 
Pomeranian, The ; Poodle, The ; Pug, 
The ; Spaniel, Blenheim ; Spaniel, 
King Charles’ ; Toy Dogs. 

Phrases and Words used in the Fancy, 32 
et seg. 

Plum-pudding Dog, see Dalmatian. 

Pointer, The. Breeders of, 52 ; Feet, no; 
Hamlet, Achievements of, 51 ; 
Nose, 108 ; Origin, 23 ; Points, 50 
et seg. ; Shoulders, 109 ; Thighs, 109 ; 
Use and Qualities, 155. 

Points: Chest, no; Coat, 111 ; Colour, 
112 ; Ear, 108 ; Eye, 107 ; Feather, 
in ; Feet, 110 ; Flews, 108 ; Head, 
106 ; Legs, no ; Loins, no ; Neck, 109. 
Nose, 107 ; Shape, 111 ; Shoulders, 
109 ; Size, in ; Stifles, 108 ; Tail, 
in ; Teeth, 108 ; Thighs, 108. 

Judging by, 197. 

Points of the Beagle, 59. 

Bloodhound, 70. 

Bulldog, 71 et seg. 

Collie, 99. 

Dachshund, 102. 

Dalmatian, 10 1. 

Deerhound, 45. 

Drover’s Sheep-dog, 101. 

Foxhound, 60. 

Greyhound, 47. 

Italian, 94. 

Harrier, 62. 

Maltese “ Terrier,” gi. 

Mastiff, 68. 

Newfoundland, Black, 96 et 

seg. 

Black - and - 

white (or Landseer), 98. 

Otterhound, 47. 

Pointer, 50 et seg. 

Pomeranian, 88. 

Poodle, 95. 

Pug, 90.' 

Retriever, Black Curly, 59. 


Points of the Retriever, Black Flat-coated, 

58 . 

Red, 59. 

St. Bernard, Rough-coated, 

75 - ^ 

Smooth-coated, 

76. 

Setter, Black-and-tan, 56. 

English, 53 et seg. 

Gordon, see Black-and- 

tan. 

Irish, 57. 

Sheepdog, Drover’s, 101. 

Spaniel. Blenheim, 93. 

■ Clumber, 64. 

Cocker, 66. 

English Water, 67. 

Irish Water, 64. 

King Charles’ 92. 

Norfolk, 66. 

Sussex, 63. 

Terrier, Bedlington, 84. 

Black-and-tan, 81. 

Bull 77. 

Dandie Dinmont, 

85. 

English (White), 83. 

Fox, 78. 

Irish, 86. 

Scotch, 81. 

Skye, 79, 198. 

Toy Dogs, 94. 

Points, Remarks on, 17, 43, 105. 

Their Use and Value, 105 et seg. 

Poisoning, On Dog-, 175. 

Pomeranian, The. Anecdote of, 89 ; Hint 
about Bathing before Exhibiting, 136 ; 
Origin, 25 ; Points, 88. 

Poodle, The, 26 ; Points of, 95. 

Maltese, Description of, 39. 

Porridge, Recipe for Oatmeal, 190. 
Pregnancy, see Breeding. 

Pug, The. Description of, 40; Affection for 
Owner, 162 ; Origin, 25 ; Points, 90. 
Puppies, General Treatment of, 151 et 
seg ; How to Choose, 195 ; their 
Tails, 194 

Purchasing Dogs, Hints about, 1:4 et 
seg. 

R. 

Rabies, Production of, favoured by Con- 
finement, 182. 

Rail, Sending Dogs by, 146. 

Remedy for Bite of D04, 124. 

Ring, Tricks of the Show, 139 et seg. 
Retriever, The. Ear, 108 ; Flews, 109 ; 
Neck, 109 ; Nose, 108 ; Origin, 23 ; 
Use and Qualities, 156; White Chest 
indicating Cross, 113. 

Black Curly, Points of, 59. 

Black Flat-coated, Points of, 

58. 

Red, Points of, 59. 
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S. 

St. Bernard, The. Chest of, no ; De- 
scription, 42 : Origin, 24 ; Size, hi I 
Use and Qualities, 159. 

— Rough-coated, Points of, 

75 - 

Smooth-coated, Points of, 

76. 

Scotch Collie, The, see Collie Dog, The. 

Deerhound, see Deerhound, The. 

Terrier, The, see Terrier, Scotch. 

Seafield’s (Earl oQ Setters, 56. 

Setter, The. Chest, no ; Ear, 108 ; Head, 
107; Loins, no; Neck, 109; Nose, 
108 ; Origin, 23 ; Shoulders, 1*9 ; 
Stifles, 109 ; Thighs, 109 ; Use and 
Qualities, 156. 

Black and Tan, Points of, 56. 

English, Points of, 53 ct seg . 

Gordon, see Black-and-tan. 

Irish, Points of, 57. 

Welsh, 56. 

Shape of the Dog, in. 

.Sheepdog, The Drover’s. Points, 10 1 ; 
Use and Qualities, i6r. 

South-down Sheep-cur, 101. 

Shoulders of the Dog, in. 

Show-bench, Dangers of, 138. 

Show Dogs. Age for Exhibiting, 126 ; 
Cleanliness essential to Well-being of, 
128; Condition for Exhibiting, 126; 
General Management of, 12 6 et seg. ; 
Housing, Hints about, 127 ; Ring, On 
Taking them into, 137 ; Show Form, 
136 ; Travelling by Rail, On, 137. 

Ring, Tricks of the, 139 et seg . 

Shows (Dog-), Remarks on, 38 et seg.; 

200; Influence of, 114. 

Sire, Choice of, 146. 

Size of the Dog, in. 

Skeleton, Description of Bones of Canine, 
26 et seg. 

Skye Terrier, see Terrier, Skye. 
Sleuthhound, see Bloodhound, The. 
Sloughhound, see Bloodhound, The. 
South-down Sheep-cur, The, see Sheep- 
dog, The Drover’s. 

Spaniel, The. Cropping the Tails of, 141 ; 
Description, 42 ; Ear, 108 ; Origin, 
23. 

— -Blenheim, Description, 40 ; Points, 
93 - 

— Clumber, Coat of, 112 ; Points 
of, 64. 

Cocker, Points, 66 ; Uses and 

Qualities, 158. 

English Water. Points of, 67. 

Irish Water. Points, 64 ; Uses 

and Qualities, 157. 

King Charles’. Description, 40 ; 

Points, 92 ; Qualities, 162. 

Norfolk, Points of, 66. 

Springer, see Sussex. 

Sussex, Points of, 65. 


Spotted Carriage-dog, see Dalmatian. 
Springer Spaniel, see Spaniel, Sussex. 
Staghound, The. Uses and Qualities of, 
157 - 

Stifles of the Dog, 109. 

Stray Dogs, Law relating to, 179. 

Stud Cards, 121. 

Dogs. Fees for Use of, 120; General 

Management of, 118 et seg.; see also 
Breeding. 

T. 

Tail of the Dog, m. 

Tails of Terriers and Spaniels, Cropping 
the, 140; Puppies’ Tails, 194. 

Teeth of Dog, 27, 108. 

Terms used in the Fancy, 32 et seg. 
Terrier, The. Origin, 25 ; Uses and Quali- 
ties, 1 61. 

Bedlington. Originally identical 

with Dandle Dinmont, 84 ; Points, 84. 

Black-and-tan, Cropping the Ears 

of, 141 ; Points, 81. 

Bull, Cropping the Ears of, 141 ; 

Description, 41 ; Flews, 109; Points, 
77 - 

Dandie Dinmont, Points of, 85. 

English (White), Points of, 83. 

— Fox. . Cropping the Tail of, 141 ; 

Description, 41 ; Ear, 108 ; Eye, 107 ; 
Points, 78; Size, 111. 

Irish, Points of, 86. 

Scotch, Points of, 81. 

Skye. Coat, 112; Description, 42 ; 

Points, 79, 198 . Scarcity, 80. 

Toy, see Toy Dogs. 

Thighs of the Dog, 108. 

Toy Dogs, Black-and-tan, Points of, 94. 

Yorkshire Terrier (or Toy 

Scotch). Points of, 94 ; Description, 
39 ; see also Maltese “ Terrier.” 
Treatment of Show Dogs, 126 et seg. 

Stud Dogs, 1 18 et seg. 

Tricks of the Show Ring, 139 et seg. 

u. 

Utility Dogs, see Collie Dog, The; 
Dachshund, The ; Dalmatian, The ; 
Newfoundland, The; Sheepdog, The 
Drover’s. 

V. 

Vermin in Dogs, Remarks and Directions 
respecting, 194. 

w. 

Washing Dogs, Hints on, 129, 135. 

Water and Field Trials, 199. 

Welsh Harrier, 63. 

Setter, 56. 

Wild Breeds, Dogs descended from, 14. 
Whittle's Pudding, Recipe for, 192. 

Words and Phrases used in the Fancy, 
32 et seg. 
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Dictionaries, Educational Works, Fme Art Volumes* Handbooks and 
Guides, History, Miscellaneous, Natural History, Poetry, Travels, 
Serials. * 

CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, containing a description 
of their numerous Educational Works, &c., with Specimen Pages and 
Illustrations, including their Elementary and Technical Series, together 
with a List of their Mathematical Instruments, Water-Colours, &c. 

1 ______ 


< (Ossdl Petter & Getlpin ; London^ Paris & New York . 





Paris Medal, 1875. 


NALDIRE’S TABLET. 

Price One Shilling, of all Chemists. 



Trade Mark. 


A Medicated Soap for Washing Dogs. It 
destroys Fleas and other Insects, cleanses 
the skin, removes all smell, and makes the 
coat beautifully soft and glossy. 


FREE FROM POISON. 


“Naldire’s Tablet is harmless to dogs, but fatal to fleas.” — Frank 
Buckland, Esq. 


NALDIRE’S POWDERS, FOR 
WORMS IN DOGS. 


ONE DOSE A CURE. 

Stonehenge, in his celebrated work on the clogs, says : — “Worms 
are a fertile source of disease in the dog, destroying every year more 
puppies than distemper itself.” While the Field says, concerning dis- 
temper : — “All treatment to be successful must be prefaced by the expulsion 
of worms.” Naldire’s Powders remove these pests within one flour, at the 
same time giving tone to the stomach, and producing first-rate condition in 
dogs. One dose is sufficient, and dogs readily take it. 


Worms In a Colloy.— “ Rhiwias, 
Bala, North Wales, Sept, ar, 1874. — I 
gave ‘Naldire’s Powder* to a colley on 
Saturday last, and in ten minutes he 
evacuated a Tapeworm 30 yards 2 feet in 
length. I consider the Powder effectual. — 
R. L. Loyd Price.” 

Tapeworms in Dogs.— “ Choi- 

mondeley Castle, Feb. 12, 1868. — I have 
used ‘ Naldire’s Powders’ for the last three 
years, and never found anything to equal 
them for Tapeworms in dogs. — Edward 
Drinkwater, Gamekeeper.” 


Worms in Dogs.— Important testi- 
mony to the excellence of Naldire’s 
Powders. “ Scalford, near Melton Mow- 
bray, Jan. 7, 1872. — Keeping as I do so 
many very valuable mastiffs — probably as 
many as any breeder in England — I have 
used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them 
an effectual, speedy, and safe remedy for 
dogs. — (Signed) M. B. Wynne.” 

Worms in Pet Dogs.— “ Dingwall, 
April 17, 1873. — I gave one quarter of a 
‘Naldire’s Powder* to my little terrier, 
and in ten minutes the dog emitted an 
immense quantity of Worms. This was 
three weeks ago, and I have seen no 
symptom of Worms since. — C. J. Munro.” 


NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s., 
and by BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London. [9 







